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Labour and CPGB 

Unlike Peter Manson, I see no evidence 
that Pete Radcliff, whatever the position 
of others in the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty, “favours the continuation of the im¬ 
perialist occupation of Iraq for the time 
being” (Letters, May 19). Comrade 
Radclilf explains that the occupation can¬ 
not lead to a progressive outcome (“a real 
democracy in Iraq would be a threat to 
American economic and political inter¬ 
ests”) and calls for working class organi¬ 
sations in Iraq to “force an end to the 
US-UK occupation though mass pro¬ 
tests and with international support”. 
That sounds like unambiguous opposi¬ 
tion to the occupation to me. 

At a Socialist Alliance Democracy Plat¬ 
form meeting in January, comrade Radcliff 
even led AWL comrades in voting for an 
amended motion on Iraq that I moved 
demanding “the immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional withdrawal of British and all other 
imperialist troops from Iraq” ( Weekly 
Worker February 3). What enabled the 
comrades to support this motion - rather 
than Tony Greenstein’s original - was that 
it contained a critique of the reactionary 
role of islamist and Ba’athist forces and 
asserted the importance of supporting 
working class forces in Iraq. Not so very 
different from the CPGB’s position. 

If the CPGB’s refusal to support Pete 
Radcliff continues a feud with the AWL 
that both sides have played their part in 
stoking, the process by which the CPGB 
selected Labour left candidates for sup¬ 
port was simply inept. How on earth do 
you end up urging support for Harry 
Cohen - a mere 27 rebellions in the last 
parliament and no votes against founda¬ 
tion hospitals or university fees - while 
opposing Labour’s most prolific rebel, 
Jeremy Corbyn - who notched up 148 
votes against the government? By apply¬ 
ing an inflexible formula, rather than en¬ 
gaging in real politics - that’s how. 

Opposition to the occupation of Iraq 
is a crucial dividing line in British politics. 
But surely you should have focussed on 
the candidates’ records, not the outcome 
of a terse phone conversation. If anything, 
you failed to scrutinise any Labour can¬ 
didate’s commitment to genuine working 
class politics, taking it as a given that mem¬ 
bership of the Labour Party qualifies you 
as a tribune of working class politics. So 
are Tony Blair or Gordon Brown working 
class politicians in any objective sense? 
And what would you expect on the oc¬ 
cupation from the likes of Helen Clark, 
who reacts to electoral defeat by apply¬ 
ing to join the Conservative Party? 

On what did you base your assessment 
of Jeremy Corbyn? This man is a promi¬ 
nent leader of the anti-war movement and 
has been at the forefront of opposition to 
just about every imperialist venture by 
Britain and the US over the last 30 years. 
He failed to get back to you and in an ar¬ 
ticle last year suggested the UN could 
organise elections in Iraq. Is that all you 
know about Jeremy Corbyn’s politics? 
The CPGB correctly calls for socialists and 
revolutionaries to engage with the left in 
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the Labour Party. Reading the press of the 
Labour left and keeping track of the poli¬ 
tics of its leading figures would seem a 
first step in such a project. You should not 
have to wait until a week or two before an 
election, anxiously awaiting answers to a 
questionnaire, to have a good idea of who 
is worthy of support. 

And I thought Mark Fischer had con¬ 
ceded that many anti-war Labour candi¬ 
dates have “soft, pro-imperialist illusions 
ina ‘positive’ altemativeofa ‘policing role’ 
for United Nations forces or even a coa¬ 
lition of reactionary Arab states”. But that, 
nevertheless, “under the concrete circum¬ 
stances that apply in Britain today these 
candidates should be supported” ( Weekly 
Worker April 7). However, that is precisely 
the basis on which you opposed Diane 
Abbott - 68 rebellions, including Iraq, 
foundation hospitals, university top-up 
fees and the anti-terror legislation. 

Bob Marsball-Andrews (102 rebellions) 
even confirmed his support for uncondi¬ 
tional and immediate withdrawal, but then 
added, “only when certain circumstances 
pertain”. I don’t know why he would not 
elaborate (and I appreciate that did not 
make your job any easier), but is there not 
a good chance that those “circumstances” 
might include not leaving a puppet gov¬ 
ernment in place? Again, a familiarity with 
Labour politics might illuminate. 

In the April 7 issue of Weekly Worker 
Graham Bash of Labour Left Briefing 
writes that there were 34 Labour candi¬ 
dates who both opposed the occupation 
and had opposed tuition fees and foun¬ 
dation hospitals. He adds: “I understand 
and agree with those who argue that we 
should not be actively supporting New 
Labour candidates who supported the 
war, tuition fees and foundation hospi¬ 
tals.” For a member of the Labour Party 
that is an extraordinarily strong expression 
of support for what he takes to be your 
tactical approach. Does ‘engaging’ with 
the Labour left not extend to discussing 
the politics of those 34 Labour candidates 
with your own columnist? 

At the beginning of last year the CPGB 
published some ‘Theses on the Labour 
Party’ ( Weekly Worker January 29 2004). 
In these theses you condemn “a wilful re¬ 
fusal to differentiate between the Labour 
left and right”. Yet that is precisely the trap 
into which you fell by arguing that it made 
no objective difference to the struggles 
of the working class and socialists 
whether the likes of Jeremy Corbyn and 
Diane Abbott were returned as MPs. 

George Galloway and a handful of oth¬ 
ers apart, the electoral results on May 5 for 
socialists outside of the Labour Party were 
abysmal. But the general election has dam¬ 
aged New Labour and (temporarily at least) 
opened up a number of opportunities. 
Some of those opportunities exist within 
the structures of the Labour Party. Social¬ 
ists both in and out of the Labour Party 
should work together within the trade un¬ 
ions and working class campaigns to turn 
back the neoliberal offensive. And also to 
develop the kind of socialist politics that 
can directly challenge capitalism. 

Of course the CPGB and other social¬ 
ists will have many differences with the 
weak positions often taken by even the 
most leftwing and rebellious of Labour 
MPs. Dave Landau’s letter highlighted 
how mealy-mouthed were some of the 


sentiments in Jeremy Corbyn’s election 
leaflet (May 5). But wasn’t that the rea¬ 
soning behind last year’s CPGB theses: 
“through our political programme ... we 
seek to simultaneously challenge and of¬ 
fer an alternative”? 

It is time for the CPGB to go back to first 
principles. 

Nick Rogers 
email 

Programme 

John Watson is obviously an upholder 
of leftist taboos (Letters, May 26). Like 
some Old testament prophet he sternly 
admonishes the CPGB for wanting to be 
in a “so-called ‘Communist Party’ along 
with anti-communists.” 

How does he come to make this terri¬ 
ble charge? The Weekly Worker prints 
“miserable left reformist claptrap” written 
by Graham Bash. Therefore comrade 
Watson supposes that the only “logical 
conclusion” is that our “real political 
home” is in the “very same centrist and 
reformist swamp”. 

I can well understand why comrade 
Bash might feel no need to answer such 
thundering nonsense. But, for my part, I 
would like to make a couple of short 
points. 

The suggestion that comrade Bash is 
an “anti-communist” lacks any basis in 
fact. Nor can he be seriously categorised 
as a “left refonuisf’. As to whether or not 
he writes “claptrap”, again I think not. 

We certainly have our differences. Eg, 
in the May general election the CPGB said 
vote only for working class candidates who 
call for an immediate withdrawal of British 
troops from Iraq. Comrade Bash advocated 
a vote not only for every vaguely defined 
Labour anti-war candidate, but, it seems, 
for Labour’s pro-war candidates too. I think 
he was wrong and we were right Class and 
opposition to the occupation drew the right 
line of demarcation. 

That said, I certainly want to be in the 
same party as the Graham Bashes of this 
world. In a Communist Party, founded on 
a revolutionary programme, which prac¬ 
tises democratic, not bureaucratic, 
centralism. Under present circumstances 
that would certainly mean doing organ¬ 
ised communist work in the Labour Party. 

However, I also want to be in the same 
Communist Party as comrade Watson. Not 
because I envisage some kid of political 
non-aggression pact. On the contrary, 
democratic centralism provides the best 
conditions to struggle against opportun¬ 
ism - both of the left and right variety. 
John Bridge 
London 

Labour and class 

There can be no doubt that the recent elec¬ 
tion results have caused some interest. 
The victory of George Galloway in 
Bethnal Green and Bow against Blairite 
Oona King was an impressive result, al¬ 
though the result in Blaenau Gwent was 
actually far more impressive, with the 
overturning of a huge Labour majority at 
the expense of Dave Prentis’s 
apparatchik, Maggie Jones. Ms Jones 
initiated the expulsion from the Labour 
Party of the RMT. Her reward: the safest 
Labour seat in Britain, over the heads of 
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the local membership who revolted en 
masse, as did the local people. But this was 
not a victory for the left, so much as the 
defeat of the Blairites. 

Since my short letter appeared in your 
pages, there have been various responses, 
which have taken different positions, 
such as Ben Drake, Phil Kent and John 
Watson. Let me be absolutely clear: if the 
possibility of the conditions for the crea¬ 
tion of a mass workers’ party to the left of 
Labour were to materialise, then it is my 
view that all socialists should participate. 
But these election results do not even re¬ 
motely presage such a development. 

Respect is at best an amalgam of par¬ 
ticular sections of the community particu¬ 
larly animated by the war against Iraq in 
alliance with George Galloway and the 
Socialist Workers Party. This is no bad 
thing, but the anti-war movement was 
more than Respect. It was led by Gallo¬ 
way, CND and nuclear disarmers and mil¬ 
lions of ordinary folk, and other 
left-of-centre Labour MPs like Jeremy 
Corbyn, the focus of our recent dialogue. 
In fact, Jeremy was as significant a leader 
of the movement as gorgeous George! 
Jeremy spoke several times at the large 
rallies in the USA. 

In many ways George is as Labourite 
as ‘old Labour’. He is still in parliament 
and his victory was stunning, but his 
views on issues like abortion - well docu¬ 
mented by other correspondents like 
Louise Whittle on your pages - show that 
he is anything but the ‘great leader’ Re¬ 
spect portray him as. Enver Hoxha he is 
not! 

There are still outstanding issues about 
his position in relation to the previous 
Ba’athist regime in Iraq, the one that com¬ 
mitted genocide against the Kurds and 
put down internal dissent with mustard 
gas, etc. Just because he boldly helped 
to lead the anti-war movement doesn’t 
remove those issues overnight. With 
Jeremy there has never been any doubt 
over things like that. Nobody can ques¬ 
tion that he is a principled and committed 
socialist and just because he didn’t get 
round to responding to your questions 
does not make him any less a socialist than 
George Galloway or than he was before 
the election. 

The left cannot replace Labour, because 
it is incapable of understanding that the 
Labour Party and the class have grown up 
together. The specificities of the conditions 
of the workers’ movement in this country 
preclude such a development outside of 
huge organic developments. There needs 
to be a movement into action by the class 
on the industrial front, as there was in the 
1960s and 70s for this to happen. There was 
also a moment when a left group was in a 
position of incredible authority and was a 
household name. 

Who has heard of the CPGB? Who has 
really even heard of the SWP? Does their 
name appear on TV game shows? One 
group in the 1970s and 80s was so famous 
that that did happen and it is in fact this 
that makes what happened to them even 
moreofacrime! In my view there has only 
been one group that was capable at a 
certain historical moment of forging that 
forward movement and they lost it: the 
Militant Tendency, which was - for all its 
programmatic inadequacies - in a position 
to change and influence events, as it had 


almost 10,000 members (a number we can 
all today only fantasise about!). They led 
real, actual struggles in Liverpool and 
against the poll tax, but even then these 
were at a time of defensive actions. In the 
class and the party Militant had thou¬ 
sands of cadres and Peter Taaffe’s crime 
is therefore worse than those like Gerry 
Healy because he threw it all away! 

One last point: the conditions that are 
needed for the creation of a new mass 
party are ones where the trade unions (still 
the bedrock defence force of the working 
class) are in a position of advance and 
mass mobilisation. There needs to be a 
wave of strike actions, and so on, in order 
for those conditions to materialise. We 
are a long way from that, as we are still 
fighting defensive struggles to stop the 
erosion of workers’ rights. But this is why 
there needs to be a two-pronged ap¬ 
proach, in my view - of communists and 
socialists working together within and 
without the Labour Party. While social¬ 
ists continue to leave the Labour Party in 
pursuit of building something that mate¬ 
rial conditions predicate against, there will 
be little hope of anything changing. 

The left on its own is hopelessly inept 
at understanding the axiomatic place of 
the Labour Party in the psyche of the 
British working class and labour move¬ 
ment. They have shown themselves over 
and again to be incapable of grasping that 
planting-your-flag, auto-proclamatory 
gestures are pointless and a waste of 
energy. Respect did well in a number of 
places, but that was largely based on an 
appeal to a specific audience on a non¬ 
socialist, non-radical ticket. 

Mike Calvert 
Tottenham 

Genuine Geovge 

I can’t believe how little you know about 
George Galloway. I have only met him a 
few times but have joined him in alliances 
over Iraq, from the Emergency Commit¬ 
tee on Iraq to the Mariam appeal, and he 
was a friend of the people of the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea when 
they were really down. He has also been 
a friend and campaigner for Cuba and for 
the Palestinians. I have, thanks to Stop 
the War and Respect, been able to follow 
his activities more closely in recent years. 

The man has a vast amount of political 
experience fighting imperialism and cam¬ 
paigning. He was a good constituent MP. 
He is very well read politically with a very 
sharp brain. His motivation has been to 
serve the oppressed, and this he has 
done now and in the past with vigour and 
commitment. 

IrememberinJuly2000, standing briefly 
outside a hotel in Kensington, where the 
Iraqi National Congress were holding 
their AGM. George gave them a mouth¬ 
ful, hour after hour, accusing them of tak¬ 
ing money from the CIA whilst Iraqis 
were dying in their tens of thousands at 
the hand of US imperialist sanctions and 
war. 

Yes, there are other leftwing Labour 
MPs who have also been good cam¬ 
paigners and anti-imperialist. But George 
Galloway has the courage to be adven¬ 
turous and try new tactics and new ven¬ 
tures. The Labour Party hoped that by 
expelling him he would be finished politi- 
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cally. But instead he helped set up Respect 
and got elected as an MP, independently 
of the Labour Party with a new party. 
George Galloway has worked with peo¬ 
ple in the front line of imperialist attacks. 
He has learned well from them. He can take 
on the imperialists in whatever guise they 
come - whether it is the Labour Party, the 
British establishment, the USA or the 
rightwing media in this country. He has 
won the support of people around the 
muslim world and in this country and now 
the USA. These can number tens upon 
tens of millions. 

He has admiration from anti-imperialists 
across the globe in vast numbers. He is a 
global superstar, not because he got lucky 
in a movie, but through his own political 
work and campaigning and relentless drive 
to obtain justice, particularly for the Iraqis. 

Unlike the CPGB, George Galloway is 
accountable to millions of the oppressed 
and also his own constituents, not only 
to members of Respect. To be account¬ 
able to the masses is true democracy. He 
knows that he is a major voice against US 
imperialism and he represents socialists, 
revolutionaries and anti-imperialists from 
across the world as that voice. This places 
a great burden and duty upon him not to 
let down those people who are bearing 
the injustices of an unjust world, domi¬ 
nated by a corrupt superpower. 

None of you are in that position. I 
wouldn’t even have the patience or will 
to do what he has done. George is a genu¬ 
ine socialist on the front line, unlike your¬ 
selves. After decades, the CPGB has failed 
to produce anyone of the calibre and in¬ 
tegrity of George Galloway. When you do 
(not likely - ever), you can criticise, judge 
and condemn. In the meantime refrain, just 
to show that you have matured into 
adults. I am sure that George will never 
betray the working class or the oppressed 
- that would be your reasons to slander 
and condemn him. Until then, shut up, be¬ 
cause with this constant undermining of 
Respect and Galloway, you are helping 
the friends and allies of imperialism. 

Lila Patel 
email 

Now 

Daniel Randall is absolutely right: ‘now’, 
is a “three-lettered word” (Letters, May 
26). Sadly, that is where his wisdom ends. 

Presumably, in order to somehow jus¬ 
tify voting for the New Labour warmon¬ 
ger Oona King and those who say the 
election of George Galloway was a ‘ ‘shame, 
not a victory”, he resorts to facile seman¬ 
tics. He asks, how can the “use of one three- 
lettered word be described as Marxist?” 

Elementary, comrade Randall. In the 
context of Iraq, the adverb ‘now’ should 
be placed after three other easily under¬ 
stood words: ‘British troops out’. Put to¬ 
gether they form a slogan which is 
admirably concise and serves to distin¬ 
guish us. From whom? From those, who 
either overtly or covertly defend their 
‘own’ imperialist power. 

According to overt and covert pro-im¬ 
perialists alike, British troops have some 
kind of progressive role to play in Iraq. 
Therefore they should only be with¬ 
drawn when they have fulfilled their sup¬ 
posed tasks: ie, when conditions are 
peaceful and safe. Actually, a recipe for 
permanent occupation. 

Communist are against fudge and pull¬ 
ing the wool over people’s eyes. The main 
enemy of the working class in Britain is 
not Saddam Hussein or Muqtada al Sadr. 
It is the ruling class in Britain. That is why 
we use the slogan: British troops out now! 
Three letters, one vital Marxist principle. 
Enso While 
emial 

Advice, please 

I live in a town with a Tory MP, a Tory 
town council, a Tory district council and 
a Tory county council. Unemployment 
used to be above the national average, 
but is now very low. At the same time, 
there are large numbers of mainly older 
males in their 40s, 50s and early 60s who 
are on incapacity benefit. 

My town seems to have a lot of people 


from abroad. They are mostly young 
males from Poland, Lithuania, Russia and 
Portugal, who work on the land or in food 
processing sheds and factories. Opposite 
where I live is a house occupied by up to 
15 young Polish workers, who pay £50 a 
week each for their bunk-bed accommo¬ 
dation. Across town there are many 
houses let out like this to young workers 
from abroad. 

The UK Independence Party have two 
councillors. They were elected as Liberal 
Democrats in 2003, but joined Ukip after 
disagreeing with the Lib Dems’ policies 
regarding Europe. The local Labour Party 
is in a state of collapse. They were only 
able to find six candidates for the 11 local 
seats in the May 2005 county council elec¬ 
tions. Even then, those six candidates 
were parachuted in from Peterborough 
and Cambridge. What worries me is what 
will happen when the economy goes into 
recession? The antagonism between lo¬ 
cal people and the workers from abroad 
will get a lot worse. 

If a workers’ party does not fill the po¬ 
litical vacuum caused by the collapse of 
the local Labour Party I think that Ukip 
and the far right will. Given its pro-muslim 
stance, I cannot see Respect being the 
appropriate vehicle for fillin g that vacuum. 
Have any readers of the Weekly Worker 
any advice as to what I should do in this 
one-party Tory state that is my home 
town? 

John Smithee 

Cambridgeshire 

SLP in Scotland 

Could Kenny McGuigan, who is obvi¬ 
ously a Socialist Labour Party member, 
going by his support for Arthur Scargill, 
explain to me and the rest of the left in 
Scotland why his party - and I use the tenn 
loosely - continue to stand in elections 
here (Letters, May 26)? They do nothing 
at all during the times between elections 
then pop up from under their stones to 
split votes, parachuting candidates in, 
sometimes from other countries, because 
their membership is so low. 

Before you are tempted, don’t even 
bother mentioning the result in the speak¬ 
er’s seat - we all know it won’t happen 
again. 

Dougie Kinnear 

email 

School election 

Thank you for the campaign material that 
you sent for our school mock election. It 
was most appreciated and useful. We 
thought that you would be interested to 
hear that the Communist Party came sec¬ 
ond out of the nine parties participating, 
receiving 183 votes, behind the Con¬ 
servative Party (391 votes). This total pro¬ 
vided us with a comfortable second place, 
receiving more votes combined than La¬ 
bour and the Liberal Democrats, the lat¬ 
ter coming third. 

We would like to take the opportunity 
to thank you one again for your support 
and wish you the best of luck in the fhture. 

Joseph Pochciol 

Oundle 

Communis! sport 

Before addressing my main point, I think I 
should point out in reply to Dave Isaacson 
that the only way to get fair competition in 
European professional football, in a class 
society, would be through an all-European 
political settlement that gave the clubs to 
their registered fans and set a legal frame¬ 
work that ensured a flat playing field 
(Weekly Worke?- May 26). 

I do not agree that sporting competi¬ 
tion is likely to die out under communism. 
Firstly, an obvious feature of sport is how 
much cooperation is required to make it 
happen - it is a social activity that encour¬ 
ages social cohesion and friendship, off 
the field if not on it. Also it keeps people 
fit and healthy. This will be important in a 
world where work will probably not be ar¬ 
duous. I know a treadmill will do as well, 
but it lacks the excitement of competition, 
which people enjoy so long as they are 
not humiliated. 


I accept that human nature is adaptable, 
but when Dave says under communism 
“our leisure activities will include forms 
of physical play ... which will be based 
on enjoyment of ourselves, each other 
and the environment”, this puts me in 
mind of sex. Perhaps we will spend so 
much time copulating that we have no 
time for anything else. However, in class 
society sex and the choosing of life part¬ 
ners is definitely a highly competitive ac¬ 
tivity, and maybe free love and choosing 
our ‘child rearing and primary social carer’ 
by lot would be a great improvement - but 
it would definitely mean the end of roman¬ 
tic love. 

For Dave mountains will not be climbed 
‘because they are there’, nor will anyone 
swim the English Channel in January out 
of a bloody-minded determination to beat 
nature and prove they can overcome the 
cold, pain, fear, monotony and loneliness 
of the long-distance swimmer, because we 
will have no need to compete with nature. 
Similarly, what will people do who are suf¬ 
fering from life-threatening illnesses? Will 
they fight them? Presumably not, if the 
competitive spirit is only a characteristic 
of class society. 

Lastly, do not better ideas replace less 
good ideas in competitive processes like 
science and government? Is all progress 
going to stop under communism? I expect 
people will be different, but it is utopian 
to make decisions now as to the true na¬ 
ture of human beings under communism. 
There will be many questions that only 
they can solve. 

Phil Kent 
Hackney 

Competition 

I wonder if Dave Isaacson thinks chess, 
pigeon racing and archery will disappear 
under communism? Communism can do 
away with the alienation, commercialism 
and psychotic egoism associated with 
competition under capitalism, but does it 
abolish competition as such? 

Things often carry on far beyond their 
specific origins and assume new mean¬ 
ing. That has been true with many games 
inherited from classical and feudal soci¬ 
ety. Surely it will be true in the future too. 
Suzano Tavistock 
Liverpool 

Gays must wait 

Brett Lock seems to believe that Hamas 
and the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
can be pressured into taking a left position 
on the gay rights issue (Letters, May 26). 

There’s this wacky liberal theory that 
oppressed nations react to oppression by 
living exemplary lives, championing the 
rights of minorities within their societies. 
Communists, on the other hand, under¬ 
stand that the opposite is often true, and 
that the call for the right of a nation to self- 
determination is not a moral principle, but 
rather a political tactic. It is advanced in 
order to bring the class question to the 
forefront, for nationalism obscures the class 
question, tending to unite workers with 
their exploiters. The cultural level of a peo¬ 
ple can be no higher than the economic 
level that they have managed to achieve. 

Outrage believes that it can pressure 
the PLO to change its policies on gays, 
but the truth is that the PLO reflects the 
views of the social elements who control 
the wealth, and they aren’t about to al¬ 
ienate them. The PLO does not exist in a 
vacuum, for it serves a class, and that class 
isn’t the working class. The only solution 
to the Israeli/Palestinian question would 
be a socialist federation of the Middle East 
and, should the PLO ever manage to es¬ 
tablish a Palestinian state, it will be a state 
of, by and for the Palestinian capitalists, 
and the Palestinian working class will 
soon learn that its fundamental enemy is 
the capitalist system. 

Brett, Weekly Worker readers know that 
I’m not squeamish on the gay rights is¬ 
sue, and I also take a very hard line against 
the age-of-consent laws, calling for their 
total abolition However, I think Outrage’s 
timing is a tad out of place. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 5, 5pm - ‘The metabolism of nature and society’, using John 
Bellamy Foster’s Marx s ecology - materialism and nature as a study guide. 
Sunday June 12, 5pm - ‘Settling accounts with Hegel’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Every Thursday, 7.30pm, Halifax Hall, Endcliffe Vale Road, Sheffield SI0. 
Ongoing study on the Bolsheviks and the Russian Revolution, using Marcel 
Liebman’s Leninism under Lenin as a study guide. 

Call Ben on 07862 253331 for more details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Call Bob on 07816 480 679. 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, 
Saturday June 4,12 noon to 5pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross Street, Man¬ 
chester M2. Lunch provided, creche available. Travel costs for those facing 
deportation reimbursed (cheapest method). 

1 Delaunays Road, Manchester M8 4QS; 0121-554 6947; 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

Iraq Freedom Congress 

UK branch launch meeting, Sunday June 5, 2pm, Resource Centre, 356 
Holloway Rd, London N7. End the occupation of Iraq, no to the islamists, 
restore civil life. 

07951 433386; info.IFC@gmail.com 

Bethnal Green Respect 

Protest against removal of fire engine, Tuesday June 7, from 8.30am, Bethnal 
Green fire station, Roman Road, London E2 (near Bethnal Green tube). 

0208 980 3507. 

Revolutionary History 

Annual general meeting, Saturday June 11,3pm, Calthorpe Arms, Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1. Plus discussion - ‘How the German Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party came into being’. Speaker: Bob Archer. 

Book launch 

Speak one more time - a collection of essays by the late Jim Higgins (one¬ 
time national secretary of International Socialists): Sunday June 12,3pm, 
Caxton House, St Johns Way, London N19 (nearest tube: Archway). 

No one is illegal 

International conference, Saturday June 25,1pm, Cross Street Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester M2. Entry by donation. Light refreshments available from 
12.15pm. Please advise if you intend to come. 

NOII, c/o Bolton Socialist Club, 16 Wood Street, Bolton; info@noii.org.uk 

G8 Alternatives 

Action to coincide with G8 summit, Gleneagles, Wednesday July 6 to Fri¬ 
day July 8. 

Saturday July 2: Make Poverty History demonstration, the Meadows, Ed¬ 
inburgh. 

Sunday July 3 : G8 Alternatives counter-summit, Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 
Monday July 4: Blockade Faslane nuclear base. Special buses from Glas¬ 
gow, Edinburgh and other Scottish towns. 

Tuesday July 5: Demonstration - ‘Close down Dungavel’, Dungavel de¬ 
tention centre. 

Wednesday July 6: Demonstration- ‘Another world is possible’. Assem¬ 
ble 12 noon, Gleneagles station. 

G8altematives.org.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Conference, Saturday July 16, TUC Congress House, London. 
www.l-r-c.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Sandringham Hotel, Cardiff. 

Saturday June 18,12 noon to 6pm 

12 noon: After the elections - what sort of party does Wales need? 
John Marek (Forward Wales, invited); Jack Conrad (CPGB). 
3.15pm: Preparing for the G8 - the politics of charity. 

World Development Movement (invited); Tina Becker (CPGB). 

Sunday June 19,10.30am to 6pm 

11 am: How do we get rid of the monarchy? 

Alun Cox (NEC, Plaid Cymru); Ethan Grech (CPGB). 

2pm: Is the Welsh language dead? 

Aran Jones (Cymuned); Mark Fischer (CPGB). 
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SWP_ 

Will John Rees 
liquidate the SWP for 
the sake of Respect? 

Respect’s minor breakthrough in east London and Birmingham has strengthened the hand of the Rees-German faction of 
the SWP leadership against those they have dubbed the “conservative elements”, writes Mark Fischer. We can expect 
the battle the heat up, as the leadership demands everything must be subordinated to Respect’s “big time” project 


I n many ways, the young, ‘immodestly 
dressed’ Asian woman who attended 
the May 17 post-election meeting of 
Respect in Newham encapsulated the 
problems confronting the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, as it attempts to orientate itself 
in order to take advantage of Respect’s 
hard won beachhead. 

She forcefully denounced some local 
Labour councillors as nothing more than 
“dodgy businessmen” who abused their 
positions for personal gain. In particular, 
she underlined the need for Respect to 
be very different, not to follow the same 
corrupt path. A number of participants in 
the meeting felt sure that she raised this 
as a direct response to earlier comments 
from others. 

Plenty of new faces had turned up, 
many interested in putting themselves 
forward as councillors for the new organi¬ 
sation. The majority were middle-aged 
muslim men (all wearing prayer caps and 
often small businessmen). The general im¬ 
pression many left was that these people 
see themselves as the new generation of 
‘community leaders’. They want, via Re¬ 
spect, to replace the older generation of 
(Labour Party) ‘community leaders’ and 
councillors - although, judging from 
some of the political comments forthcom¬ 
ing, there are clearly problems. Contribu¬ 
tions included complaints about a lack of 
support from the council for single-sex 
education and for small traders. They also 
made some general anti-crime and anti¬ 
prostitution comments and voiced com¬ 
plaints about litter. 

Naturally enough, the SWP’s internal 
bulletinPa/Tv Notes targets the 2006 coun¬ 
cil elections as the next major staging post 
for Respect: “If we are serious about 
building our base in east London and Bir¬ 
mingham and breaking into new areas 
then the campaign starts now ... we have 
to start systematically campaigning in 
these areas, ... take up local campaigns 
and win the trust of people in these com¬ 
munities” (All quotes from the SWP’s 
Party Notes May 23, unless otherwise 
stated). 

Key to the fight to “win the trust” of 
these people is plugging into “the net¬ 
works that exist in every working class 
community - trade unions, community 
groups, churches, mosques, etc ... A 
good Respect campaign is also about mo¬ 
tivating these people to see Respect as 
their own and to help build it and make it 
a success”. 

But what type of “networks” is Respect 
relating to and /row? With 20% of the vote 
across Newham in the general election, 
there is a good chance that Respect will 
win a raft of councillors. But what sort of 
politics will they articulate? How will Re¬ 
spect reconcile what are essentially not just 
different views on important political ques¬ 
tions, but different class interests ? And 
how on earth will Respect be able to exert 
any control over these forces when the 
principle of the accountability of elected 


representatives has already been so cra- 
venly abandoned as one of the many con¬ 
cessions given to George Galloway? 

These sorts of concerns - shared by 
not a few SWPers across the country - 
cut to the heart of the whole Respect 
project and reflect a real fault line in the 
SWP. 

Clearly, something has to give. 

Nuances 

Seasoned SWP-watchers have become 
accustomed to struggling to find mean¬ 
ing in nuanced differences amongst its 
leading members. The use of certain 
phrases and not others, significant si¬ 
lences, polemic by proxy - in the absence 
of an honest Marxist transparency in the 
conduct of SWP affairs, it has been an 
unfortunate necessity for others in the 
workers’ movement to approach the 
group in the same manner that commen¬ 
tators once tried to discern the internal 
dynamics of the Soviet bureaucracy. 

Idiotically, the Weekly Worker has been 
criticised by some for even trying (see 
below). But now, the SWP’s weekly in¬ 
ternal bulletin underlines that - in broad 
terms - the shape of the political crisis we 
have sketched out has been correct. The 
Paity Notes report of the May 22 national 
council confirms that the organisation is 
rent by profound differences, possibly 
deeper than anything in its past history. 
And, read intelligently, the May 23 docu- 
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ment tells us everything we need to know 
about its basic contours. 

First, it is important to bear in mind that 
it is success that has precipitated the prob¬ 
lems: “Respect has hit the big time. Gallo¬ 
way’s journey into the lion’s den has put 
Respect well and truly on the map. He has 
gone from being a pariah to a national 
hero! The senate hearing has electrified 
politics; he articulated what millions of 
people across the globe felt about Bush 
and Blair’s illegal war and occupation.” 

Electoral success in the east end of 
London, rapidly followed by Galloway’s 
heroics in Washington, has certainly elec¬ 


trified those in the SWP most closely as¬ 
sociated with Respect. This is the prayed- 
for breakthrough that was held out to 
SWPers as compensation for the uncom¬ 
fortable necessity of dumping 
‘shibboleths’ - “the big time” has arrived 
In the absence of a development like this, 
an uneasy stasis previously existed on 
the organisation’s leadership between 
Respect enthusiasts like Rees and Ger¬ 
man and those concerned that the SWP’s 
revolutionary integrity was being com¬ 
promised by the initiative - comrades, one 
presumes, such as Harman and John 
Molyneux (see Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 182004). 

Now the balance has shifted dramati¬ 
cally in favour of the Rees-Gennan pole. 
Unease has been growing for some time 
about their growing rightist appetites and 
banking on Respect’s further advance will 
bring things to a head. 

So far, the only public criticism of the 
populist turn, even if mild, has come from 
the SWP’s international co-thinkers - dis¬ 
tance protects them from immediate retali¬ 
ation. The most notable, thus far, has been 
Eamonn McCann - veteran author, com¬ 
mentator and public face of the SWP’s sis¬ 
ter organisation in Ireland. He wrote an 
obituary of Paul Foot in the September 
2004 issue of the NUJ’s house paper The 
Journalist. In this, he recounted an an¬ 
ecdote that has apparently infuriated Rees 
and German. 

The last meeting Foot addressed was 
at Marxism 2004. Before proceedings be¬ 
gan, he gave clear instructions to the chair 
who introduced his session: “He’s told 
me that the only thing he wants said is 
that he’s been an organised revolution¬ 
ary for 42 years,” she dutifully told the au¬ 
dience. This, comrade McCann suggests, 
shows he was not “a softie on the mar¬ 
gins of a hard party”. In fact, comrade Foot 
expressly “intended the remark for fellow 
Socialist Workers Party members who he 
feared might be vulnerable to seductive 
new fame”. 

Of course, Respect’s “new fame” post 
Galloway’s election and projection onto 
a world stage has immeasurably increased 
the vulnerability of the likes ofGerman and 
Rees to the seductive blandishments of 
the “big time”. Clearly, they are also anx¬ 
ious that the gains are consolidated, that 
the patchiness of party members’ in¬ 
volvement is ended and the whole SWP, 
from top to bottom, is subordinated to the 
task of building Respect as the alterna¬ 
tive to New Labour. 

Thus Party Notes - produced by 
organiser Martin Smith, but with the 
thumb prints of John Rees himself all over 
it - is heavy with loaded phrases intended 
to underline both the possibilities and 
seriousness of the situation. A once-in- 
a-generation opportunity has presented 
itself: it must be seized immediately or lost 
The tone thus chimes with the comments 
of comrade Rees at the Friend’s House 
post-election victory rally on May 18, 


when he warned that “we have landed on 
enemy territory” and need to “get inland 
fast or be surrounded”. We are “a fighting 
detachment and do not have the luxury 
of time’ ’, as ‘ ‘our enemies will try and break 
us now” ( Weekly Worker May 28). 

So the bulletin warns SWPers that the 
situation is critical, that gains will be put 
under attack: “Labour is not going to sit 
back and let us challenge them on their 
home turf ... they are going to try and 
undermine our base.” The response is 
clear: “Our job is to go all out to build Re¬ 
spect” in every “workplace, college or 
community”. 

A ‘ frrass membership’ ’ must be brought 
on board on the basis of organising 
events that “pull in hundreds of people”, 
not the usual “six people” who normally 
trundle along to SWP meetings. The 
“pace of events at the moment” dictates 
that “a once-monthly meeting is not 
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meaning in 
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enough”. In contrast to the tired practice 
of the past, the public events of Respect 
have to be “big, bold and exciting” - and 
numerous, of course. 

Although typically overblown, the am¬ 
bitious approach of the Rees-German 
pole of the SWP leadership has its 
strengths. No doubt, there is a body of 
opinion in wider society to the left of New 
Labour that is awaiting something viable 
to make an impression. Respect’s electoral 
beachhead and Galloway’s Washington 
triumph has positioned it relatively well 
to take advantage of this. 

Yet far more is contained in Party Notes 
than simply an attempt to rally SWP 
troops for another push. Implicit in it is a 
process that could easily see the effec¬ 
tive liquidation of the organisation and a 
more or less explicit threat against those 
Rees has already dubbed the “conserva¬ 
tive elements” - a trend within his own or¬ 
ganisation that fears for the SWP itself as 
a consequence of Respect. 

Conservatives 

In unequivocal terms, Party Notes threat¬ 
ens these comrades that there can be no 


more patience for their “ifs or buts”. 
Events demand a “complete turn” by the 
entire organisation. An end must be put 
to the situation where there are “‘Respect 
specialists’ in the SWP”. Now, “every 
member has to join Respect. Eveiy SWP 
member has to build Respect” (my em¬ 
phasis - MF). Essentially, the limits are 
imposed by the cramped vision of 
SWPers themselves, not the potential re¬ 
vealed in the political situation: 

“There is one big danger: everyone 
agrees with this strategy, but thinks it re¬ 
lates to east London and Birmingham. 
There can be no exceptionalism. Of 
course in some areas around the country 
we are further forward than others with 
this project. But Galloway’s election and 
the trip to the senate mean that we can 
build Respect in every town and city. 

“Let’s look at Watford... Of course, we 
are not saying that Watford can become 
Tower Hamlets overnight, but we can 
make real gains in short order. On aver¬ 
age we get about six members to an SWP 
meeting. It should be possible if 
we do the work to build a Respect group 
of 50-100 members. This is the way to 
build a new left. What we are not talking 
about is taking over Watford council, but 
what we are saying is that it is possible to 
win a councillor and build a vibrant or¬ 
ganisation on the ground.” 

The hapless Watford comrades there¬ 
fore have their orders. They must “make 
real gains in short order”: concretely a “vi¬ 
brant ’ Respect branch of50-100 members 
and - in due course - a councillor. That or 
their leadership will want to know the rea¬ 
son why, presumably. 

On one level, this sort of puff is very 
familiar in SWP-land. Every few years or 
so since the early 1990s, the leadership 
has seized on this or that development 
and demanded its membership take ad¬ 
vantage of it - almost on pain of expulsion. 

For instance, who can forget the organi¬ 
sation’s semi-loopy turn in response to 
the mass protests in 1992 against the Tory 
government’s threat to decimate what re¬ 
mained of the British coal industry? The 
previous (equally false) perspective of the 
‘downturn’ was overthrown literally over¬ 
night. 

Tony Cliff - interviewed in Socialist 
Worker at the end of January 1993 - 
speculated that “if we had 15,000 mem¬ 
bers and 30,000 supporters, the October 
21 miners’ demonstration could have been 
different. Instead of marching round Hyde 
Park, socialists could have taken 40 or 
50,000 people to parliament. If that had 
happened, the Tory MPs wouldn’t have 
dared vote with Heseltine. The govern¬ 
ment would have collapsed” ( Socialist 
Worker January 23 1993). 

We have dissected the insane perspec¬ 
tives of the SWP during this period - and 
the cynical motivations for them - else¬ 
where, but it is important now to recall how 
these new perspectives were enforced. 
The actual scale of the unease and incipi- 
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ent revolt in the upper echelons of the 
party remains unknown even today, but 
it was real enough. Longstanding cadres 
were expelled. Reports surfaced in Trib¬ 
une of Cliff “denouncing such leading 
party figures as Pat Stack, Mike Gonzalez 
and Colin Barked’ (February 12 1993). In 
terms that echo today’s rhetoric pouring 
forth from party centre, the organisation’s 
pre-conference document The SWP and 
the crisis of British capitalism identified 
both the potentials and the obstacles: 

“The party ... must change radically if 
it is to take advantage of the present op¬ 
portunities. Only a minority of the party 
is responsible for the successes of the 
past few weeks - recruiting, selling more 
papers, etc. Many of this minority are very 
recent recruits to the party. 

“Many more experienced comrades, 
scarred by the 1980s, dominate the branch 
meetings, where they act as a conserva¬ 
tive block to shifting the party’ ’ (SWP Pre- 
conference bulletin, 1992, quoted in 
Socialist Outlook January 30 1993). 

The SWP leadership thus has a history 
of showing little tolerance of those in its 
ranks who raise “ifs or huts”, and have 
consistently shown a mercilessness in 
lopping off dissenting sections of its or¬ 
ganisation in order to enforce some policy 
volte face. We have aigued that the “com¬ 
plete turn” to Respect is different, how¬ 
ever. The Rees-Gennan project effectively 
poses the liquidation of the SWP as even 
a formally Marxist organisation. 

SWP - for the time being* 

Disagreement about the running down of 
the SWP clearly surfaced at the May 22 
national council - or, as Paily Notes more 
coyly puts it, “comrades raised the ques¬ 
tion of how the party organises when the 
main priority is building Respecf’. 

A blunt answer is given: “We have to 
repeat, the starting point has to be Re¬ 
spect. If we start with the internal ques¬ 
tion of the organisation of the SWP we 
will just be gazing at our navels and miss 
the best opportunity we will ever have to 
create a new left. The SWP has to fit 
around Respect, not the other way 
round. For the time being we will have to 
be flexible about the form the SWP takes. 
But for the time being we need to con¬ 
tinue to hold monthly SWP meetings. 
(However, over the next three or four 
weeks we need to be holding Respect 
meetings/rallies)” (my emphasis - MF). 

Comrade Rees has obviously learned 
a valuable lesson from the experience of 
the Socialist Alliance. We pointed out at 
the time that it was impossible for the 
SWP to ride two horses simultaneously, 
which would place SWPers in an impos¬ 
sible position. If you want Respect to be 
the alternative in this period, you have to 
build it, not the SWP. This is not simply a 
matter of the logistics of building two sets 
of meetings. It is a question of political 
consistency. 

The SWP’s decision to build Respect 
as a left populist organisation (and, in the 
recent past, to promote the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance as a left reformist one) is premised 
on a concrete political evaluation of what 
brand of politics is demanded by objec¬ 
tive reality in the here and now. File CPGB 
has consistently proposed that revolu¬ 
tionary socialism is what is required. 
Shockingly, we have encountered oppo¬ 
sition from more or less every left, osten¬ 
sibly Marxist, group we have worked with 
for the last decade or so. Indeed, we were 
informed at the October 18 2003 SA ex¬ 
ecutive committee that in order to make 
“a real connection with people”, we 
needed more a “credible” - that is, even 
less socialist - alternative. 

Logically, if the leading revolutionary 
faction in the workers’ movement consid¬ 
ers Respect’s left populism a necessary 
stage of the political reconstitution of 
working class in this country, it has to fully 
subordinate itself to that task. And this is 
not simply a question of which is more 
‘fun’ or produces more immediate results. 
Sure, it is easy for the Rees-German pole 
to contrast the dull routine of sparsely at¬ 
tended SWP meetings to the sparkly vis¬ 
tas of Respect rallies packed out with 
fresh faces. 


More importantly, if the basic political 
assumption that underpins the creation 
of Respect is accepted, there is an ines¬ 
capable logic to it. And, in these circum¬ 
stances, it is not exactly hard to see what 
set of meetings, what organisational 
work should be prioritised - and not just 
for the next “three or four weeks” either. 

The lesson is perfectly illustrated by 
the experience of Scottish Militant Labour. 
These comrades started from the thor¬ 
oughly false assumption that a necessary 
stage in the struggle for socialism in Scot¬ 
land is the break-up of the historically con- 
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stituted proletariat of Britain along na¬ 
tional lines. This understanding under¬ 
pinned the move to create the Scottish 
Socialist Party. But without the decision 
of the SML comrades to devote all their 
cadre, their full-time apparatus, finances 
and press to the embryonic SSP, the 
project would simply have withered and 
died. 

Today, after a split with what was to 
become the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, the fonner SML majority exists as 
a separate group only in the form of the 
International Socialist Movement SSP 
platform - a formation that has more of the 
organic utility of a navel than a political 
heart for most of its members. Essentially, 
it is now a network of broadly like-minded 
people with a journal, who happen - for 
the moment - to dominate the leadership 
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ofthe SSP. Their cohesion inevitably weak¬ 
ens as time and political realities pull them 
in different directions, eroding the origi¬ 
nal sect unity that once glued them to¬ 
gether. 

In the very same document where the 
SWP “conservative elements” are bluntly 
threatened with the ultimatum to drop their 
“ifs or huts”, there is also an attempt at 
reassurance that the same fate does not 
await their own organisation. Building 
Respect is presented as being synony¬ 
mous with building the SWP. Thus Party 
Notes tells members that “worrying about 
the weather on Saturday mornings” (ie, 
“pasting table” politics, as it is dubbed 
elsewhere in the bulletin) is old hat: there 
is actually “a huge audience for Socialist 
Worker inside Respect. With a mass Re¬ 
spect we can build a mass audience for 
Socialist Worker”. 

Similarly, “if the SWP is a driving force 
in building Respect, then we can expect 
to pull many more of the best activists into 
our ranks. In Newham we are already do¬ 
ing this - building Respect and building 
the SWP ... In election week,” SWPers 


are informed, “we sold over 500 copies of 
Socialist Worker in east London. As you 
can imagine, this was not a week when 
we were organising tube sales, etc.” 

Indeed, the political contradiction be¬ 
tween Respect and the SWP is suppos¬ 
edly far smaller than unnamed critics 
would have people believe: “For all the 
sneers of Respect being a muslim front, 
what came out of the [May 18 post-elec¬ 
tion victory rally] was a fighting socialist 
strategy - and not just from John and 
Lindsey; Salma, George and Abdul all 
outlined a militant strategy for Respect, 
all based on the mobilisation of the work¬ 
ing class.” 

It is clear what the dominant faction in 
the leadership is trying to do here. It is 
combining threats with soothing noises 
to assuage the fears of ‘conservatives’. 
But it is not really a question of paper sales 
or platform rhetoric. There is a political 
logic to the Respect project that - without 
a bold challenge to its basic assumptions 
- is inescapable. 

Bolshevism 

We have pointed to the divisions on the 
SWP leadership and how these are pres¬ 
ently articulated Even Andy Newman of 
the Socialist Unity Network, an individual 
characterised by essentially ‘SWP lite’ 
politics, has grudgingly admitted that we 
were accurate: “Given that the SWP does 
not have internal discussion bulletins ... 
there is a tendency for some people out¬ 
side the organisation to over-analyse 
nuanced differences between written or 
spoken contributions from leading com¬ 
rades. Quite often the resulting conclu¬ 
sions are quite wrong - a specialism of 
Weekly Worker, paper of the ‘kiss and tell’ 
sect, the CPGB - who regularly as clock¬ 
work pronounce, ‘Hie end of the SWP is 
nigh’... However, the difference in em¬ 
phasis between the articles by Chris 
Harman and John Rees in the May issue 
of Socialist Review was simply too strik¬ 
ing to ignore” (www.socialistunity- 
network.co.uk). 

Of course comrade Newman has al¬ 
most made a speciality of heroically ignor¬ 
ing the mounting evidence of divisions - 
up to now ... 

As for the idea that the ‘end is nigh’, 
nothing is automatic in politics. But there 
is a liquidationist logic to opportunism - 
invariably not recognised by opportun¬ 
ists themselves, of course. In the article 
comrade Newman refers to, Harman un¬ 
derlines the need for a “Bolshevik Party” 
that must be “active within the Respect 
coalition, as within every other front of 
resistance” - possibly a protest against 
the liquidationist drift. We agree - we need 
Bolshevism. But we obviously mean 
something very different by it. 

The debate in the SWP, which must 
break the surface at some point, should 
be used to pin down people and organi¬ 
sations across the left on precisely what 
they mean by ‘Bolshevism’ - what sort of 
party is demanded by objective reality in 
today’s Britain? Should we fight for a 
Communist Party ... or something else? 
And - in the best traditions of Bolshevism 
itself - let’s have that debate in the open, 
shall we? 

As Tony Cliff once - correctly - ob¬ 
served, the revolutionary party “must be 
extremely democratic, because the only 
way in which you can reflect the mass of 
people is by having a great deal of inter¬ 
nal democracy. It is not true that the work¬ 
ing class has one cohesive point of view. 
File revolutionary party would reflect that 
lack of cohesion, of course. 

“And therefore, if you speak in terms 
of dialogue with the class, the class itself 
has different views, and therefore this de¬ 
mocracy is necessary... FFiere is no ques¬ 
tion about it: if a majority decides, the 
minority has to obey it; the minority of 
course has to have complete guarantee 
that it will have all the time the opportu¬ 
nity to express its views and influence the 
views of the majority - and not in secrecy, 
but in open debate in front ofthe class” 
(my emphasis; cited in Socialist Review 
May2000). 

Perhaps - in this context at least - we are 
better ‘Cliffrtes’ than the likes of comrade 
Hannan? It will be interesting to find out • 


Communist 
Party books 



remaking 

Europe 


WHICH ROAD? 


enemy 


■ Which road? 

FFie programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the work¬ 
ers ’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred compro¬ 
mise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/* 11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/‘11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular atten¬ 
tion is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revolution. 
Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable when 
minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’to the Tory government’s 1992 coal re¬ 
view. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur Scaigill 
famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ *1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully articu¬ 
lated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid eman¬ 
cipatory extension. 


£5.00/• 7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/ • 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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GERMANY 


Clutching at Keynesian straws 


The forthcoming 
dissolution of the 
German parliament 
to allow for early 
elections shows the 
deep crisis of 
German capital and 
the political elite. A 
coming together of 
the usually very 
fragmented left 
under Oscar 
Lafontaine opens up 
new possibilities. But 
the left is in political 
crisis too: in response 
to global capitalism it 
is marked by a 
rejection of 
international 
socialism and the 
advocacy of national 
Keynesianism. Tina 
Becker reports 


H e jumped before he was pushed. 
German chancellor Gerhard 
Schroder surprised many political 
commentators when he announced last 
week that he would bring forward the par¬ 
liamentary elections due next year - in or¬ 
der to quell the growing revolt in the ranks 
of his governing Social Democratic Party 
(SPD), as well as work towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a so-called ‘grand coalition’ 
with the conservative Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union in a newly elected parliament 
Officially, Schroder claimed he was re¬ 
sponding to the disastrous result for the 
SPD in the May 22 elections in Germany’s 
largest federal state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, which for 39 years had been 
the safest of SPD strongholds. This was 
the ninth regional parliament (out of 16) in 
a row that has been lost to the opposition 
CDU since Schroder took office in 1998. 

Schroder had taken on what the CDU’s 
Helmut Kohl never dared to attempt: the 
task of making German capital internation¬ 
ally competitive once again. In times of 
increasingly unfettered global capitalism, 
the ‘old-fashioned’ welfare state repre¬ 
sented a massive stumbling block. The 
SPD government’s much-despised ‘re¬ 
form’ package, Agenda 2010, was sup¬ 
posed to increase Gennany’s productivity 
by introducing a range of neolrberal meas¬ 
ures, while at the same time securing em¬ 
ployment for half of the 3.8 million people 
in Germany who were without a job in 1998. 

This was clearly an impossible task 
that was bound to fail. The government’s 
draconian measures against Germany’s 
unemployed, a radical restructuring of 
the pensions system, de facto privatisa¬ 
tion of the health service and unprec¬ 
edented tax cuts for businesses have 
not had the desired effect of putting the 
‘German invalid’ back onto its feet: it has 
not improved the country’s overall eco¬ 
nomic situation and, with an estimated 
growth rate of 0.5% for 2005, it is still at 
the bottom end of the European league 
table, which is led by Ireland with an ex¬ 
pected growth rate of 4.3%. 

Today, there are 4.9 million unemployed 
The figure peaked in February 2005, when 
over5.2millians(or 12.6%oftheworkforce) 
were without a job - the highest number 
since World War fi. Particularly in the fonner 
east of Germany the situation looks bleak: 
18.9% there were unemployed in May 
2005. The only jobs “evidently created” by 
the reforms are those “administering the 
introduction of the reforms”, writes the 
Welt am Sonntag (May 29). 

Left coup in the SPD 

Over the last 10 years, the SPD has lost 
more than 300,000 members - the rate of 
departure has increased dramatically 
since the launch of Agenda 2010. In this 
situation, the normally rather diffiise in¬ 
ternal left has attempted to come to¬ 
gether in order to increase its relative 
weight. This process has been driven in 
no small part by the mass demonstra¬ 
tions against the government’s attacks 
on the working class, which peaked in 
the autumn of 2004. Ex-members of the 
‘loony left’ like the former leader of the 
SPD’s youth section, Andrea Nahles, 
have suddenly become almost main¬ 
stream figures, as the SPD left begins to 
exert more influence. 

When party leader Franz Miintefering 
launched his widely reported “capitalism 
critique” a few weeks ago, it was directed 
first and foremost at his own, increasingly 
rebellious, ‘comrades’. He castigated “the 
power of capital”, which was enforcing 
“internationally accelerated strategies to 
maximise profit” and attacked hedge fund 
investors, who “descend onto a company 
like swarms of locusts, grazing on it until 
everything is gone before moving on”. 

Not surprisingly, this backfired quite 
badly. The discrepancy between those 
words and government attempts to intro¬ 



Oscar Lafontaine: leading the left... where? 


duce a more naked, unbridled form of 
capitalism was all too obvious. Instead of 
reassuring the membership that the SPD 
was still more old social welfare than New 
Labour, the critique further encouraged 
the opposition. A “surprise coup” was to 
be launched the day after last week’s re¬ 
gional election by a number of heads of 
regional party structures, as well as a 
dozen or so MPs, reports Der Spiegel, a 
joint letter was drafted, which was signed 
by many prominent and leading members, 
demanding a “new start” and a “clear sig¬ 
nal in favour of a new direction in eco¬ 
nomic and social policies” (May 30). 

Though the letter was not officially pub¬ 
lished because ofSchroder’s surprise elec¬ 
tion announcement, opposition forces 
have now declared that they will vote 
against a number of the government’s 
forthcoming proposals in the Bundestag, 
including a new bill to further reduce cor¬ 
poration tax and scrap one company tax 
altogether. “It is very questionable 
whether we would have been able to keep 
the party together for the next 14 
months,” admits Miintefering. 

A string of disastrous election results, 
the increasing pressure of the left and, 
above all, the government’s predictable 
failure to do away with the welfare state 
in a ‘socially responsible’ way, have all 
played their part in Schroder’s decision 
to hold fresh elections. Add to that the 
absolute majority of the right in Germa¬ 
ny’s second chamber, the Bundesrat, and 
it is obvious that parliament is stuck in a 
stand-off situation, which makes it pretty 
much impossible for Schroder to carry 
on governing in the old way. 

But finding a way out is easier said than 
done and legal experts all over the coun¬ 
try are trying to work out the complicated 
details of bringing the poll forward. In 
Germany, parliamentary elections take 
place strictly every four years and the 
Gnmdgesetz of 1949 does not allow for 
the dissolution of parliament: the idea was 
to bureaucratically avoid a repeat of the 
instability of the Weimar republic (1918- 
33), when, according to bourgeois pun¬ 
dits, frequent changes of government 
opened the way for Adolf Hitler. As elec¬ 
tions are not due until the autumn of2006, 
Schroder will have to arrange for parlia¬ 
ment to pass a vote of no confidence in 
his own government - the only way to dis¬ 
solve parliament before the end of its term. 
As he still commands a simple majority in 
the Bundestag, SPD members will have 
to cooperate in this suicide - an admission 
of defeat if ever there was one by a gov¬ 
ernment in deep crisis. 


The conservative opposition under 
Angela Merkel looks set to win the subse¬ 
quent elections, pencilled in for September 
20: the CDU currently stands at a massive 
47% in the polls, with the SPD trailing be¬ 
hind at 29%. The CDU does not propose 
a qualitatively different programme to that 
of the SPD. It too wants to more or less 
speedily ‘reform’ the country - and it too 
does not dare simply do away with the 
welfare state in one fell swoop. 

While chancellor Schroder looks sure 
to make way for Frau Merkel as head of 
government, the role his party will play 
is still not yet clear. In the hope that the 
CDU will not receive an absolute major¬ 
ity, SPD leaders are calling for the set¬ 
ting up of a ‘grand coalition’ of the two 
main parties after the elections - clearly a 
temporary and unstable measure, but 
the SPD’s only hope of not returning to 
the opposition benches. 

SPD leaders fear that, once the party is 
back in opposition, the left would be in a 
very good position to take over control - 
and make the party ‘unelectable’ for 
years. “This could be Schroder’s last serv¬ 
ice to his party,” Der Spiegel comments. 
“Through early elections, he might have 
prevented the SPD retreating to its past.” 
The journal shudders at the thought of 
“comrades sitting in pubs, singing the old 
songs about class struggle”. 

The German SPD has undoubtedly a 
more radical past than Britain’s Labour 
Party and had far deeper roots in the 
working class. It traces its beginning to 
the foundation of Ferdinand Lassalle’s 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeiterverein 
in 1863 and the 1869 launch of the 
Sozialdemokratische Arbeiterpartei 
Deutschlands (SDAP), led by August 
Bebel and Karl Liebknecht. At the ‘unity 
congress’ of both organisations in 1875 
in Gotha, the party adopted a rather cob¬ 
bled together programme that reflected 
both its Lassallean and Marxist heritage. 

But at its 1891 congress in Erfurt, the 
newly renamed SPD got rid of 
Lassalleanism and turned 
programatically to Marx and Engels, 
adopting in its theoretical section many 
Marxist concepts and phrases. Until 
1959, with the adoption of the Bad 
Godesberger programme, the SPD was 
with its Erfurt programme formally a 
Marxist party (the emphasis is on ‘for¬ 
mally’). Many on the left broke with the 
party during World War I. Even before 
then, SPD tops, especially in the trade 
union bureaucracy, had been attempting 
to shed the political baggage that made 
it appear dangerous to the middle 


classes and in the last analysis capital. 

SPD membership peaked at 1.2 million 
in 1923, though that figure does not re¬ 
flect the real hold the party has had: There 
were thousands of SPD-organised pubs, 
sports clubs and festivals. Especially 
before 1900, the trade unions were almost 
everywhere synonymous with the SPD. 

Lafontaine to the rescue? 

The leaders of the big unions are still 
sticking with the government, quoting 
the danger of a CDU government. But 
below, trouble is brewing - just like in the 
SPD itself. The first signs of this became 
apparent when a number of middle-rank¬ 
ing union officers, from the IG Metall 
union in particular, helped set up a new 
party -Arbeit und Soziale Gerechtigkeit 
(ASG) - in January 2005, following the 
mass protests against Agenda 2010 in 
the autumn of2004. And now, two days 
after the election in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, former SPD leader Oscar 
Lafontaine finally announced his resig¬ 
nation from the party, citing the “social 
hardship” that the reform package has 
brought to many people. 

Lafontaine, Schroder’s first finance 
minister, chose the populist rag Bild- 
Zeitung to announce his plans for a new 
Linkspartei (left party): he basically en¬ 
visages a merger of the ASG and the Party 
of Democratic Socialism (PDS), the former 
East German ruling party. According to 
some polls, such a new party could ex¬ 
pect around 18% of the vote. Although 
that seems a little unrealistic, it is quite clear 
that there is a massive and growing 
vacuum to the left of the governing SPD. 
As coalition junior partner, the once rela¬ 
tively leftwing Greens have fronted many 
of the government’s most unpopular poli¬ 
cies. They have dramatically lost support 
and some commentators believe that 
they might not even make it back into par¬ 
liament at the next election. 

With official membership standing at 
60,000, the PDS has shrunk by almost half 
since its foundation in 1991 and has not 
managed to make an impact in the west 
of the country. In last week’s regional elec¬ 
tion, it managed only 0.9% of the vote. 
The 6,000-strong ASG received 2.2% - 
hardly a triumph. However, the PDS still 
gets up to 20% in many eastern regions 
and the AGS would clearly, given the 
present differences in membership levels, 
be the junior partner in any coalition. But 
it is extremely unlikely that the ASG would 
be able on its own to clear the 5% hurdle 
needed to qualify for proportional repre- 
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sentation seats in the Bundestag. At the 
last election in 2002, the PDS too failed to 
reach 5% and was represented only by 
two directly elected members of parlia¬ 
ment. Clearly, a joint campaign would 
make sense for both parties. 

Lafontaine refuses to join either of the 
two organisations, both of which have 
been more than keen to bring him into 
their ranks - such a widely respected and 
charismatic figure would bring much 
needed credibility to both organisations. 
The fact that Lafontaine has declared 
many times that he has no interest in 
Marxism has hardly been a barrier to 
these two reformist organisations. 

It is rather pathetic that it takes an es¬ 
tablishment politician like Lafontaine to 
bring the two parties together to discuss 
unity - especially as there is no political 
difference to speak of between them. 
Both are broadly on the left, yet clearly 
reject socialism and communism and 
have committed themselves to Germa¬ 
ny’s “social market economy”. The PDS 
has more than proved its reformist cre¬ 
dentials by sharing power with the SDP 
in a number of federal states in the east 
of Germany, particularly in Berlin, where 
draconian cuts in social services have 
been imposed and public sector work¬ 
ers’ wage agreements revoked. 

Unity from above 

The PDS record in office does not seem to 
have bothered the ASG leadership too 
much - it is the more radical base of the party 
that has expressed its anger over this, to¬ 
gether with the rather dodgy past of many 
of its members who are former East Ger¬ 
man bureaucrats. Opposition or even a 
rebellion could be on the cards from many 
in the ASG base, including amongst the 
good number of members who actually 
come from a PDS background. 

The most prominent amongst these is 
ASG executive member Joachim Bischoff, 
who told the Weekly Worker that he left 
the PDS because it “made clear that it will 
carry out the rotten attacks on the unem¬ 
ployed” contained in the Agenda 2010 
package: “A truly socialist party must 
refuse to do this and, if necessary, leave 
any government that attempts to force it 
to carry out such attacks” ( Weekly Worker 
November25 2004). 

Similarly, while the PDS leadership 
might realise that joining forces with the 
ASG is its only hope of a breakthrough 
in western Germany, there are undoubt¬ 
edly many members who will feel uneasy 
about any joint campaign or even a 
merger. There is a definite feeling that the 
PDS is the more radical of the two - after 
all, it carries the word ‘socialism’ in its 
name and, although the fight to replace 
capitalism has been deleted from the 
party’s programme, many members still 
see themselves as being firmly in the 
communist camp. The party is also much 
bigger, is far more rooted in the East 
German working class (for obvious rea¬ 
sons!) and many of its members expect 
that the ASG would simply become the 
western wing of the party. 

After a couple of hurriedly organised 
leadership meetings, the task of working 
out how to stand joint candidates has now 
been handed over to legal experts: German 
law does not allow for the straightforward 
fusion of two existing parties. A third party 
would have to be formed from scratch, 
which would need to collect200 signatures 
in each of the 299 constituencies - plus 2,000 
ineachofthe 16 federal states. Time is very 
short, but the two leaderships are now set 
on dissolving their respective parties into 
a new formation. 

The name, Demokratische Linke (Demo¬ 
cratic Left), seems to be favoured by both 
sets of leaders and elements at the top of 
the ASG are referring to the new organisa¬ 
tion as the “Olive Tree in Germany”. When 
the proposals for the new party are finalised, 
they will be put to the membership of both 


organisations for ratification 

While lawyers are haggling over the 
details, negotiations over programmatic 
differences do not seem to matter too 
much. And currently neither of the two 
parties seems to be planning to involve 
their members in any political decision¬ 
making beyond a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
Both are extremely top-heavy with a con¬ 
siderable democratic deficit: the PDS 
leadership has repeatedly - and so far un¬ 
successfully - tried to ban factions, while 
the ASG is also wants to outlaw factions 
and prevent so-called “double member¬ 
ship” right from the start. 

For example, the ASG executive has 
rejected membership applications from 13 
comrades from the SAV - the Committee 
for a Worker’ International’s German sec¬ 
tion - despite the fact that they had been 
heavily involved in the setting up of the 
party. Similarly, Leo Mayer, a leading mem¬ 
ber of the ‘official’ German Communist 
Party (DKP), was refused credentials to 
the SAV’s first conference on May 6-8, 
although he had been elected a delegate 
in Munich. The reason: “He has misled 
many party members by focussing his 
speech mainly on the fact that he is chief 
shop steward at Siemens in Munich, re¬ 
ferring to his DKP membership only as 
an aside” ( Junge Welt May 4). In fact, 


Our struggles 
must be part and 
parcel of a 
global strategy 
of uniting the 
working class on 
a clear socialist 
programme - 
without such an 
aim, all our 
attempts at 
resistance are 
ultimately bound 
to end in failure 


Mayer is a well-known figure on the Ger¬ 
man left - the moves against him and the 
SAV comrades clearly stink of an anti-left 
witch-hunt. 

At the conference, the leadership was 
unable to enforce an immediate ban on 
double membership, though it success¬ 
fully insisted on a provision that “all ASG 
elected representatives and functionar¬ 
ies will appear in public only as ASG rep¬ 
resentatives”. One presumes this rule will 
only be applied to leftwing troublemak¬ 
ers and not, for example, to party secre¬ 
tary Klaus Ernst, who is the leader of the 
IG Metall union in the region of Furth. 

The issue will have to be “finally clar¬ 
ified” by December 31 2005. However, 
by exactly whom this will be decided is 
unclear. Quite feasibly, the party execu¬ 
tive might simply rule on the issue in one 
of its secret sessions: all executive mem¬ 
bers have apparently accepted the ban 
on reporting its meetings - including 
Christine Buchholz, a member of the 
SWP’s small German section, Linksruck 
(which, of course, she will now no long¬ 
er be able to represent in public). She 


refused to tell SAV comrades which ex¬ 
ecutive members voted for their exclu¬ 
sion (for a rather heated exchange 
between the two groups see the SAV’s 
website, www.sozialismus.info). 

In its report on the conference, 
Linksruck’s newspaper does not even 
mention the witch-hunt, which has been 
covered by most bourgeois papers. It 
contains nothing more than a selection 
of quotes from delegates ( Linksruck 
May 11). It seems Linksruck has - so far 
- been spared in the anti-left cull, mainly 
because the comrades have uncritically 
accepted many of the leadership’s anti¬ 
democratic shenanigans and are keen 
defenders of a non-socialist AGS: it 
“would become superfluous if it gave 
itself a socialist programme, because it 
would exclude many of the people who 
could be won to the ASQ” declares com¬ 
rade Buchholz in her article, ‘Challenges 
for the ASG in 2005’ (www.sozialismus- 
von-unten.de/lr/artikel_l 363 .html). 

Can the welfare state be 
saved? 

The comrades have obviously learnt 
their lessons from the SWP’s opportun¬ 
ist engagement with Respect: ‘We are 
socialists, but we believe that socialism 
does not look attractive to most people. 
Newly politicised people do not want to 
hear about radical solutions to big ques¬ 
tions. All they want to do is to save the 
welfare state. Therefore, we socialists 
propose to settle for a reformist pro¬ 
gramme ’ (that clearly does not even come 
close to being able to either save the 
welfare state, or solve any of today’s 
social and political problems). Don’t ask 
me how this is going to make socialism 
more attractive to anybody. 

Of course, the SWP and its sectarian 
clones around the world are not alone in 
their profound lack of confidence in their 
socialist programme: neither the PDS nor 
the ASG want to go further than saving 
the German welfare state - the PDS has 
moved to this position over a number of 
years; the ASG takes it as its starting point. 

That begs the very important question; 
in a system of global capitalism, can the 
welfare state be saved in a given coun¬ 
try? In short, no - not on a permanent basis 
in any case. By definition, this would re¬ 
quire purely national solutions to give a 
particular section of the global working 
class an advantage over workers in other 
countries. But, while capital is still based 
nationally (benefiting from and often be¬ 
ing dependent on national protectionist 
measures and subsidies), it is clearly op¬ 
erating on a global level. Companies can 
export production overseas, exploiting the 
lower costs in neighbouring countries - 
for Germany this means, for example, Po¬ 
land, the Czech Republic or even the 
former USSR. Despite recent attacks on 
workers in Germany, their wages are still 
amongst the highest in the world, while 
the state has subsidised the health and 
social services on a massive scale. 

The class compromise established in 
1945 is clearly coming to an end. Since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union there really 
has been no need for capital to continue 
buying off the working class. During the 
height of the cold war though, West Ger¬ 
many was an extremely important coun¬ 
try - ideologically and strategically. Sited 
geographically on the front line of the cold 
war, the country was rapidly rebuilt and 
then used as a beacon to display the ad¬ 
vantages offered by capitalism. The dis¬ 
astrous experience of the treaty of 
Versailles had shown clearly what hap¬ 
pens when a country with a strong work¬ 
ing class movement is bled dry. 

After the end of World War n, a con¬ 
scious decision was made to transform 
West Germany into a country with high 
living standards, a country where there 
was no need for revolution. A 


Keynesian model was introduced and 
the market continually overridden 
through state intervention. The newly 
established industrial unions were able 
to negotiate real annual wage increases, 
often over 10%. Of course, the tradition¬ 
ally strong working class movement 
played its part in fighting for this space 
- but today’s struggles show that in 
times of capitalist economic stagnation, 
even the biggest trade union is, quite 
simply, powerless. 

The once mighty IG Metall still has 2.5 
million members on its books. The newly 
fused Veidi union, which organises public 
sector workers, employees in the media 
and all bank, sales and postal workers, is 
now the biggest genuine union in the 
world, with just under three million mem¬ 
bers (I am not counting those set up and 
controlled by the state). Nevertheless, both 
unions have been unable to prevent mass 
layoffs, closures or so-called ‘outsourcing’ 
to cheaper countries - the best they can 
do is attempt to manage defeat. 

“What can we do?” asks a union em¬ 
ployee who has been working for Verdi 
and its forerunners for the last 18 years. 
“Force our members to go on strike 
against their will? Most of them are too 
scared to take action - there is now at 
least one person in every family who is 
unemployed and who has to survive on 
just over £200 a month. There is no mili¬ 
tancy left and I can’t blame them.” 

The inbuilt limitations of trade union¬ 
ism are becoming painfully apparent. The 
unions represent a tremendous gain for 


A fine donation of £250 helped get 
the first two days of the Summer 
Offensive off to a solid start. Comrade 
JS tells us that he did plan to spend the 
money on a holiday, but was swayed 
by Ian Mahoney’s article on the Sum¬ 
mer Offensive in last week’s paper. 
Also, comrade DS is the first of what 
will hopefully be a flood of readers 
using the Pay Pal facility on our website 
- many thanks for your £20, comrade. 

Total pledges for this year’s Summer 
Offensive stand at £17,350, as the 
campaign gets underway. This is a de¬ 
cent start, but we need to push this total 
up over the next week or so. At the end 
of the first week of last year’s cam¬ 
paign, we had over £22,000 promised 
and we need to get near or beyond that 
within a few days. We have a launch 
meeting on Saturday June 4 that will 
give it a boost - readers should get do¬ 
nations or details of pledges to us for 
that date. 

Comrades around the country are 
busy concocting cunning plans to raise 
their personal targets. These include 
a two-day fast, a number of ‘pub 
quizzes’ (not necessarily in pubs, 
though), busking sessions in a city 
centre, featuring famous protest 
songs (as well as “a few originals”, we 
are told) and a benefit gig. We will have 
a fuller picture of how the start of this 


the working class, drawing millions of 
workers into collective activity against 
employers. But in and of themselves trade 
union consciousness is characterised by 
sectionalism and the attempt to improve 
the lot of workers within capitalism. 

But going beyond capitalism is exactly 
what is needed today. A strategy with the 
aim ofliberating our class on a global scale. 
There are no national solutions. The wel¬ 
fare state cannot be rescued. Of course 
that does not mean that we should not 
fight against the attacks on us orches¬ 
trated by the state on behalf of capital. 
Naturally, we fight against the cuts in our 
living standards. Of course we continue 
to demand better wages. 

Our struggles must be part and parcel 
of a global strategy of uniting the work¬ 
ing class on a clear socialist programme 
- without such an aim, all our attempts at 
resistance are ultimately bound to end 
in failure. Concretely, a Communist Party 
of the European Union would be a sig¬ 
nificant step in the right direction. 

The AGS and the PDS are here clearly 
part of the problem we need to overcome. 
As there is no real Communist Party in 
Germany (or anywhere else, for that mat¬ 
ter), we argue that socialists and com¬ 
munists in Germany should become 
critical members of the ASQ the PDS and 
the new formation they might set up - 
and fight for democratic centralist struc¬ 
tures and a programme that goes be¬ 
yond the clearly futile attempt to save 
the welfare state. We need a Marxist pro¬ 
gramme that goes beyond capitalism • 


year’s campaign has gone for next 
week’s column. Use the website or 
send your donations to BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3SXX - mark 
the back of cheques and postal orders 
‘SO’. 

Robbie Rix writes: 

My Weekly Worker fighting fund col¬ 
umn will be discontinued for the period 
of the CPGB’s Summer Offensive. It 
has been decided that fundraising will 
be concentrated on a single appeal for 
cash - the SO - until the end of July. 
Cash donated to the Weekly Worker 
will count towards the overall total, al¬ 
though money intended for the paper 
will be used exclusively for that pur¬ 
pose - please continue to make 
cheques and postal orders payable to 
‘ Weekly Worker ’. 

I am pleased to report that the May 
fighting fund just made our £500 tar¬ 
get, with a total of £507, to be exact. 
Thanks go to comrades GK for his 
excellent £50, LH, BF and DS (£20 
each), and to BC, UL and ST, who 
each gave a tenner. A minor flurry. 

I will pass on weekly readership fig- 
ures from our website to comrade 
Roake for inclusion in his column from 
next week. But I can report that last 
week we had 12,878 readers. 

See you in August! • 


Summer Offensive 


Cunning plans 

Howard Roake reports on the opening 
days of this year’s annual fundraising 
drive, the Summer Offensive. With 
£30,000 to get together during June and 
July, establishing early momentum is vital 
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IRELAND 


What is Irish republicanism? 


Liam O Ruairc argues that the republican socialist tradition 
provides the basis for the working class struggle in Ireland 


I n last week’s edition of the Weekly 
Worker Philip Ferguson wrote: “Inlre- 
land, the revolutionary tradition, like it or 
not, is republicanism - Marxists ignore 
that fact at their peril. Republicanism is 
a product of the concrete political and 
economic subjection of that country. 
This means that building a Marxist move¬ 
ment in Ireland requires a positive en¬ 
gagement with that tradition. A genuine 
Marxist movement in Ireland is inher¬ 
ently republican, but not merely repub¬ 
lican” (Letters, May 26). 

This point is often misunderstood by 
the left, because they do not under¬ 
stand republicanism, the nature of its 
relations with socialism, and have prob¬ 
lems understanding a concept like ‘re¬ 
publican socialism’. 

Republican or 
nationalist? 

In the previous articles it was pointed 
out that what distinguished Irish repub¬ 
licanism from Irish nationalism or con¬ 
stitutional nationalism was its rejection 
of the unionist veto, whereas for nation¬ 
alism unity is subject to that veto. If this 



Wolfe Tone: inspired by France 


is what differentiates them on the na¬ 
tional question today, there are deeper 
qualitative differences between the two. 
What fundamentally distinguishes Irish 
republicanism from Irish nationalism is 
that it is not simply about desiring inde¬ 
pendence from Britain, but that it is in¬ 
trinsically connected to establishing 
democracy in Ireland. 

The national question is part of what 
Marx and Engels later called the proc¬ 
ess of “winning the battle for democ¬ 
racy”. The question of national 
independence is part of the more gen¬ 
eral question of national democracy. It 
is the democratic element within Irish re¬ 
publicanism that distinguishes it from 
nationalism. 

The founders of Irish republicanism 
were Wolfe Tone and the United Irish¬ 
men. It is to them that presentday repub¬ 
licans trace their roots - every June 
republicans organise an annual pilgrim¬ 
age to Tone’s grave in Bodenstown. 
Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen 
were inspired by the ideals of the en¬ 
lightenment and the French Revolution. 
In that sense, republicanism is not even 
Irish. Their separatist project of break¬ 
ing the connection with Britain and es¬ 
tablishing an independent Irish republic, 
mled by the people for the people, was 
motivated not by Anglophobia, but by 
the necessity of breaking with the mon¬ 
archy and aristocracy in order to estab¬ 
lish democracy and the rights of man in 
Ireland. 

Far from being ‘nationalist’, their out¬ 
look was in fact profoundly internation¬ 
alist. It was more about 1789 Paris than 
the Brehon laws. Its language was not 
that of national particularism but univer¬ 
sal rights. ‘Breaking the connection’ 
separatism is about breaking with colo¬ 


nialism and imperialism. It is thus not sur¬ 
prising that from the United Irishmen on¬ 
wards, republicans have always 
expressed solidarity with other colo¬ 
nised nations. 

Their republicanism is also pro¬ 
foundly inclusive, substituting the com¬ 
mon name of Irish man and woman to 
the catholic, protestant and dissenter 
denominations. The republican concept 
of Irish nationality is inclusive of all the 
people on the island, irrespective of their 
race, gender, language, class or creed. 
Irish nationality is not restricted to those 
blood descendents of the old Gaelic 
clans. 

This aspect of republicanism is very 
relevant today, when one thinks about 
the recent nationality referendum in the 
south and the upsurge of racism. Irish 
republicanism is secular and non-sec¬ 
tarian. It advocates the full separation 
of state and church, religion and poli¬ 
tics. Far from being identified with Ca¬ 
tholicism, there was a certain amount of 
anti-clericalism within Irish republican¬ 
ism. No wonder that the catholic church 
was hostile to the United Irishmen and 
the French Revolution. 

Irish republicanism is egalitarian. It al¬ 
ways had an interest in social and eco¬ 
nomic justice and equality. That aspect 
was substantially developed by subse¬ 
quent generations of republicans. 

Finally it is popular rather than elitist 
in nature. Its base has always been “the 
men of no property”, as Tone called 
them. It has been a movement of the 
people, of the lower orders, and has re¬ 
flected their aspirations and interests. 
These are the core values and most 
dynamic elements of Irish republican¬ 
ism. 

Republican or socialist? 

Some will object by saying that maybe 
during the period of bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion all the above was relevant; but that 
in the age of death agony of capitalism 
and proletarian social revolution repub¬ 
licanism is fundamentally outdated: 
what is needed is ‘pure’ socialism. Oth¬ 
ers will object that republicanism is not 
a safe vehicle for social revolution, as it 
has given rise to some conservative 
tendencies. 

Additionally, critics could point that 
apart from the ambivalent and negative 
features that republicanism has histori¬ 
cally given rise to, the people in the 
south of Ireland already have a repub¬ 
lic, so the relevancy of republicanism is 
more than questionable. So why be a 
‘republican’ or a ‘republican socialist’ 
and not just a socialist’ or a democrat’? 
Why is republicanism still relevant? 

The first reason is that Irish republi¬ 
canism is not yet a dead dog that can 
be ignored or passed over. Criticisms of 
Irish republicanism must be weighted 
against its historical role and emancipa¬ 
tory core. It played a significant histori¬ 
cal role, and is still a major element in 
Irish political life today - a lot to do with 
the unresolved national question. It is 
impossible to build a left current that 
either ignores or remains outside repub¬ 
licanism. To ignore it would be ignoring 
the experience of history and a major 
political force today. 

The second reason is there is a demo¬ 
cratic content within republicanism that 
has not yet exhausted itself. The fact 
that there exists within Irish republican¬ 
ism a conservative as well as a radical 
element, and that there is a militarist and 
elitist tendency as well as a democratic 
and popular one, should of course not 


be passed over. What is essential is that 
there is within republicanism a poten¬ 
tial for radical development. The task 
ahead is to develop that radical poten¬ 
tial. The point is not to break with, or to 
abstractly negate, Irish republicanism 
because of its defects, but to redirect, 
to improve Irish republicanism. 

So what is that democratic and radi¬ 
cal content? Since Wolfe Tone and the 
United Irishmen, the qualitative devel¬ 
opments within Irish republicanism that 
have been of lasting value have been 
those that emphasised and developed 
its egalitarian and popular aspects, 
those who stressed not just the demo¬ 
cratic but also the social content of re¬ 
publicanism. This has sometimes been 
called ‘left republicanism’, or ‘social re¬ 
publicanism’. For this current, the na¬ 
tional question and the social question 
are inseparable, and national liberation 
is meaningless unless it also means the 
liberation of the ‘men of no property’. 

James Fintan Lalor was the first to 
connect the national to a social revolu¬ 
tion, and base the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence on the land question. What 
Ireland needed was complete independ¬ 
ence and the ownership of the soil by 
the entire people and not just a small 
class of landlords. Independence alone 
is not sufficient unless it is followed by 
radical social changes -the abolition of 
landlordism. 

In Pearse’s final pamphlet The sover¬ 
eign people he discussed his feelings 
about the role the “sovereign people” 
play in determining matters involving 
private property. At one point he plainly 
said: “I do not disallow the right to pri¬ 
vate property; but I insist that all prop¬ 
erty is held subject to the national 
sanction.” 

Often social republicanism expressed 
itself in a confused populism. However, 
its most fully developed expression is 
to be found in the theoretical contribu¬ 
tion of James Connolly (though his work 
falls more into the category of scientific 
socialism). Connolly’s fundamental 
teaching is that the struggle for national 
liberation is not opposed to the strug¬ 
gle for socialism, but an integral and 
necessary part of it. This is why “The 
cause of labour is the cause of Ireland; 
the cause of Ireland is the cause of la¬ 
bour. They cannot be dissevered.” 

On the basis of a concrete analysis 
of social forces in Ireland, Connolly con¬ 
cluded that “only the Irish working class 
remain as the incorruptible inheritors of 
the fight for freedom in Ireland”. The 
genuine motor of the national liberation 
struggle is the working class. All the 
other social classes will capitulate and 
sell out at some stage because they are 
not prepared to risk their wealth and 
power: “Ireland cannot rise to freedom 
except upon the shoulders of the work¬ 
ing class knowing its rights and daring 
to take them.” 

Republican socialism 

The roots of republican socialism, the 
current of thought which follows the 
teachings of James Connolly, are in 
‘social republicanism’, which sought 
to radicalise its democratic, egalitarian 
and popular aspects. But it is more than 
that. It is part of the socialist tradition. 
How does it differ from republicanism 
in general? 

The first specificity is the class ori¬ 
entation. Although, as we have seen, 
republicanism has a ‘popular’ orienta¬ 
tion, it does not explicitly and specifi¬ 
cally represents the interests of the 
working class. While republicanism is 


progressive and democratic, it only 
speaks of‘the people’ or ‘the Irish peo¬ 
ple’, not the Irish working class. Illus¬ 
trative of this is Padraig Pearse’s 
statement that “the nation is more im¬ 
portant than any part of the nation”. 

Republican socialism differs from this 
in so far as it is a movement of the 
working class for the reorganisation of 
society in the interests of the working 
class. Republican socialism is based on 
Connolly’s teaching that “Only the Irish 
working class remain as the incorrupt¬ 
ible inheritors of the fight for freedom 
in Ireland.” 

The second difference is that of ulti¬ 
mate goal. Republican socialism aims 
to establish the workers’ republic, not 
simply the republic. Republicanism at 
best stands for a socially egalitarian 
republic, while republican socialism 
aims to establish the socialist republic 
as a transitional stage, in which the 
working class begins to lay the foun¬ 
dations for a truly liberated society and 
abolish classes. Only when the work¬ 
ing class takes power, as a class, will 
the socialist republic be established. 

The aim of republicanism is not for 
the working class to take power as a 
class. For example, on January 21 1919, 
Dail Eireann, the parliament of the pro¬ 
visional Irish republic, met for the first 
time and discussed three documents. 
The first was a declaration of inde¬ 
pendence, and the second, a request 
to the nations of the world to recog¬ 
nise the Irish republic and allow it to 
be represented at the peace conference. 
The third declaration was the Demo¬ 
cratic programme of Dail Eireann, 
written by Johnson and O’Brien as a 
reward for Labour candidates standing 
down in the election. 

The original draft had contained 
sentences such as “The republic will 
aim at the elimination of the class in 
society which lives upon the wealth 
produced by the workers of the nation 
but gives no useful service in return.” 
IRB leaders opposed this original draft, 
and Michael Collins declared that he 
would suppress the Democratic pro¬ 
gramme. Flowever, despite Collins’s 
objections, the document could not be 
completely discarded as the members 
of the Dail refused to go on without a 
democratic programme. 

As a result the draft was handed over 
to O ’Kelly, who expurgated much of the 
socialist rhetoric and produced what 
was finally put before the Dail. His draft 
removed a line from Pearse that read: 
“No private right to property is good 
against the public right of the nation”, 
as well as Johnson’s sentence: “It shall 
be the purpose of the government to 
encourage the organisation of the peo¬ 
ple into trade unions and cooperative 
societies, with a view to the control and 
administration of the industries by the 
workers engaged in the industries.” 

Thirdly, republican socialist ideol¬ 
ogy draws its inspiration first and fore¬ 
most from the struggles and ideas of 
the working class in Ireland and world¬ 
wide rather than simply the republican 
tradition. More importantly, it is based 
on class struggle, its core part. Repub¬ 
licanism is not part of the global work¬ 
ing class movement. It may be in 
sympathy with it, but it is not organi¬ 
cally part of it. It does not see itself as 
part of the class struggle. Illustrative 
of this is the attitudes of republicans 
during the 1913 lockout. Most republi¬ 
cans, like Pearse or Thomas Clarke, 
were broadly sympathetic to the strik¬ 


ers. However, the IRB as a body refused 
to back the strikers. Class struggle 
would have been a divisive issue. It 
was left to individual members whether 
or not they would support the strikers. 

Republican socialism is not simply 
socialism. To call ourselves simply ‘so¬ 
cialists’ would imply that republican so¬ 
cialism has no organic roots in 
republicanism. Its roots are in left re¬ 
publicanism, as opposed to say Mao¬ 
ism, Trotskyism, social democracy or 
international communism. This is not 
simply a genealogical or historical 
question. It means that no serious 
revolutionary movement or process 
can be built in Ireland outside or apart 
from the republican tradition. We could 
characterise Irish republicanism in the 
same way Jurgen Habermas character¬ 
ised modernity: “an incomplete 
project”. Irish republicanism should 
not be abandoned - it can still be a ve¬ 
hicle for the revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion of society today. 

Given the continued structural and social 
exclusion and alienation of the nationalist 
working class and rural poor in the north, 
Kevin Bean has argued that republicanism 
will continue to function as a lightening con¬ 
ductor of both social and national-demo¬ 
cratic discontent. Likewise, the growing 
economic inequalities and social exclusion 
of sections of both the urban and rural 
populations in the south will be expressed 
by growing popular challenges to the pre¬ 
carious success and inherently unstable 
hegemony of the Celtic tiger. The point is 
to preserve and radicalise what is best in 
republicanism; to complete - not abandon 
- the project. 

IRSM 

The task of republican socialists is to pro¬ 
vide political leadership to the economic, 
political and ideological struggle of the peo¬ 
ple, not tail-end them. In Ireland today, the 
Irish Republican Socialist Movement seeks 
not simply to participate in various struggle, 
but to lead them actively. The creation of a 
strong political leadership is essential for 
success. The IRSM is currently working to 
develop the correct programme, strategy 
and tactics that will lead the working class 
to power. It is also actively engaged in the 
economic, political and military organisation 
of the class. 

The Irish Republican Socialist 
Movement has a lot of credibility as a 
revolutionary organisation. Its mem¬ 
bership and support is almost entirely 
based within the working class. Many 
of its members have been killed or 
served long sentences in prison for 
their part in the struggle. The fact that 
they have been ready to pay the ulti¬ 
mate price shows that they are genu¬ 
ine professional revolutionaries. How 
m any organisations left of the politi¬ 
cal spectrum could claim that? Some left 
groups may well dismiss the move¬ 
ment; but the state has recognised it 
as a significant threat. This is why it has been 
engaged in the deliberate murder of repub¬ 
lican socialist militants; not least because the 
organisation had put the question of armed 
confrontation with the state on the 
agenda. 

The Irish Republican Socialist 
Movement is thus well placed and has 
the necessary credibility to renew the 
republican and socialist projects in Ire¬ 
land, and ensure that the cause of Ire¬ 
land and the cause of Labour remain 
organically tied • 

The arguments developed here 
owe a lot to discussions with (in no 
particular order): Tommy 
McKearney, Anthony McIntyre, 
Gerry Ruddy, Marian Price, Kevin 
Bean, Eddie McGarrigle, James 
Daly and Brendan Holland. I wish 
tothankthem all. 
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No sellout on self 

determination 

Left criticism of Sinn Fein is too one-sided, contends Sean MacGabhain 



Ian Paisley: unionism no longer monolithic 


T he discussion carried in the Weekly 
Worker on Sinn Fein and the Irish 
peace process is reminiscent of those 
that have been going on in the British left 
since the 1970s. The nature of self-deter¬ 
mination and its implication for Ireland 
have featured as part of the discussion. 
Liam O Ruairc and Philip Ferguson have 
also commented on what they see as the 
rightward drift of SinnFein. 

As the discussion in Britain is driven by 
action in Ireland, I would like to take up 
some of their observations and include 
some thoughts on self-determination. 

Liam O Ruairc has not demonstrated 
that Sinn Fein accepts a unionist veto on 
Irish unity - a denial of the Irish right to self- 
determination. The quotations he cites are 
clear about the exercise of self-determi¬ 
nation being a matter of agreement by the 
Irish people themselves, without the ex¬ 
ercise of British sovereignty. That does not 
admit of a right of Britain to rule Ireland 
and it does not concede that the Good Fri¬ 
day agreement or the separate referenda 
which endorsed it were an exercise of 
self-determination. What it does admit is 
the reality tbatunionists in the north of Ire¬ 
land constitute a defined minority (leaving 
aside the question as to whether they are 
a ‘national’ minority) and that an autono¬ 
mous state in Ireland requires agreement 
as to the form and shape of political struc¬ 
tures. These will take into account the 
continued existence of a considerable 
body of people who may claim a collec¬ 
tive ‘British’ identity, even in the absence 
of British sovereignty. Despite the absence 
of logic in this claim (even the name of the 
state, ‘the United Kingdom of Great Brit¬ 
ain and Northern Ireland’, denies the 
‘Britishness’ ofNI), a demand to recog¬ 
nise its existence should be respected. 

The British state agrees that the Irish 
people as a whole (which includes the 
population of the Six Counties) have a right 
of self-determination and concede a right 
of one part of the UK, the Six Counties 
of Northern Ireland, to secede - but only 
on the basis that Northern Ireland forms 
part of a united Ireland. The Six Counties 
itself does not have a right of self-deter¬ 
mination - quite properly so. Britain con¬ 
ceded these formulas in order to provide 
a framework for the 1994 IRA ceasefire. 
The Irish government conceded that the 
exercise of the right of self-determination 
in Ireland could only be triggered by 
agreement of a majority in the Six Coun¬ 
ties to leave the UK - a clear contradic¬ 
tion in terms, since it concedes the right of 
a foreign power to exercise sovereignty in 
Ireland. The Dublin government attempted 
to claim that the separate Good Friday 
referenda were an exercise in self-deter¬ 
mination - another exercise in sophistry. 

The above may seem unnecessarily for¬ 
mulaic. However, it can form the basis of 
an analysis of what has transpired since the 
IRA cessation of 1994. Unionism in the 
north of Ireland has been given a veto by 
the British state over a change in the sta¬ 
tus of Northern Ireland, for as long as it 
remains a majority. But unionism does not 
have a right to rule as a majority, because 
that rule is institutionally sectarian. That 
reality, and a bevy of equality and other 
legislation, is a gain of the nationalist up¬ 
rising since 1968, one that is unlikely to be 
reversed without mass revolt. It is a de¬ 
nial of unionism’s right to mle according to 
the norms ofbourgeois democracy. This 


can be defended given the record of the 
Six Counties state and the fact that it was 
set up as a purely sectarian bulwark that 
became a byword for discrimination. It 
was also setup to divide republican forces 
and to thwart the exercise of independence 
and democracy in Ireland. 

Breaking sectarian rule is inherently 
destabilising of the Six C ounties state. The 
fanaticising of sections of the unionist 
population, including large sections of the 
working class, is dependent on the ability 
to impose sectarian rule. The imposition of 
governmental structures that include re¬ 
publicans undermines unionist hegemony 
and, together with the use of cross-bor¬ 
der structures, can cause a break-up in the 
unionist all-class alliance and its monolithic 
political structures. That is why former 
Unionist Party leader James Molyneux 
correctly saw the agreement as a bigger 
threat to the union than the IRA campaign, 
and why he has effectively switched to 
support for Ian Paisley’s Democratic Un¬ 
ionist Party. 

However, the British government con¬ 
ceded on the fonn of power-sharing in the 
north, but not its substance. Unionism, in 
the form ofDavidTrimble’s Unionist Party, 
was given an offer it could not refuse, and 
was effectively forced to sign the Good 
Friday agreement. But unionism has been 
free to frustrate the agreement ever since, 
by refusing to become part of the govern¬ 
mental structures. The two governments 
have acquiesced in this for their own rea¬ 
sons. 

Britain, despite appearances to the con¬ 
trary, maintains a capacity and a willing- 
ness to pursue imperialist interests in 
Ireland by keeping it divided. The south¬ 
ern government is determined to maintain 
the stability of the Republic of Ireland 26- 
county state at all costs - again despite 
appearances to the contrary. They require 
stability in the Six Counties, which entails 
reluctance to confront the sectarian refusal 
of unionism to share power with repub li- 
cans (in fact with the majority of national¬ 
ists). Dublin does not relish a break-up of 
the Six Counties state as a result of the 
operation of the Good Friday agreement. 
Hence the ideological onslaught on repub¬ 
licanism over the past period, that has in¬ 
cluded the main political parties and the 
media, and that plays down the establish¬ 
ment of a unionist realignment based on the 
ability to successfully say ‘no’ to reform. 

The clear way out of the impasse is 
pursuit of the logic of the end of majority 
mle by extending power-sharing to all lo¬ 
cal government structures initially and a 
threat to legislate for all-Ireland economic 
integration ifunionist refusal continues. 

That has not happened. Instead Sinn 
Fein has faced an onslaught reminiscent of 
the worst days ofbourgeois propaganda 
during the period of armed struggle. Eve¬ 
rything has been done to shift the public 
gaze away from the successful reassertion 
of sectarian policy and its toleration and 
encouragement by the two governments. 
If Sinn Fein was playing the role of inte¬ 
gration into the bourgeois order in Ireland, 
this would not be happening. 

Again, it may be asked, what is the rel¬ 
evance of this description of political 
events to the contributions of Ferguson 
and O Ruairc? It is because they start their 
analysis with their disappointment with Sinn 
Fein and seek to blame Sinn Fein for the 
political impasse in Ireland. It is a mirror 


image of the rightwing critique, though 
from a leftwing and republican angle. The 
sentiments are genuine, but they are one¬ 
sided. Sinn Fein has almost complete po¬ 
litical hegemony over the nationalist 
working class, despite continuing and 
strenuous efforts by imperialism and its 
allies. Leftwing detractors make the mis¬ 
take of focusing on Sinn Fein rather than 
on imperialism. In fact some ‘republican’ 
commentators have entered into a de 
facto alliance with the pro-imperialist me¬ 
dia in order to try to undermine the ideo¬ 
logical dominance of Sinn Fein. I do not 
include either O Ruairc or Ferguson in that. 
However, they provide no independent 
political trajectory that can both defend the 
rights of Sinn Fein against imperialist on¬ 
slaught and propose initiatives that move 
beyond the current impasse. 

Many on the left are minor but ‘critical’ 
cheerleaders of the right when it comes to 
criticism of Sinn Fein -1 include the Irish 
Socialist Workers Party in this. But they 
are not the only ones. Many left republi¬ 
cans seem destined to a life of commen¬ 
tary or sectarian political harangue, which 
seems to doom them to political insignifi¬ 
cance, interspersed with momentary pro¬ 
motion by media outlets (in need of an 
extra dimension to a staple diet of anti-Sinn 
Fein propaganda). Again, I exclude O 
Ruairc and Ferguson from this observa¬ 
tion. 

Ferguson recognises some objective 
factors affecting Sinn Fein’s political evo¬ 
lution, such as the collapse of the Soviet 
Union both materially and ideologically. 
That event had a pretty big worldwide 
impact. What he fails to integrate is a bal¬ 
ance sheet that might see that his leftwing 
trajectory for Sinn Fein was formulaic. He 
is in danger of reducing the causes of his 
political disappointment to the machina¬ 
tions of Machiavellian forces. Defeat in 
politics depends not only on the strengths 
of the victor, but also the weaknesses of 
the loser, and objective circumstances. 

A capacity to always see the glass as half 
empty is also a perennial problem on the 
left. The opportunities forpolitical interven¬ 
tion in Ireland are open on a number of 
fronts, as long as militants stop seeing Sinn 
Fein as the enemy. Political opponents they 
may be, but not an organisation on the 
wrong side of the divide. Leftwing repub¬ 
licans should actively and enthusiastically 
call for a vote for Sinn Fein, where they 
feel unable to mount a credible challenge 
of their own. 

A critique of S inn Fein would have more 
chance of success if it was based on an 
understanding of the role played by the 
organisation in pushing the struggle for¬ 
ward. SinnFein will stop being able to do 
that if it is successfully marginalised and 
isolated. Is that what the leftwing critics 
want or are they so drawn by the trajec¬ 
tory of revolutionary despair that they are 
effectively politically paralysed? There 
appears to be an atmosphere of antici¬ 
pated Schadenfreude if Sinn Fein is de¬ 
feated by the combined onslaught of 
Dublin and London. Is there a pipe dream 
that they can step into the vacuum? 

However, ifSinnFeincanbe influenced 
by the considerable apparatus of imperi¬ 
alism to accept reform, then why not also 
by a popular mobilisation from the base to 
stand firm? Because there is no effective 
counterweight within the nationalist com¬ 
munity. The problem is that ‘left’ republi¬ 


cans appear to be affected by a collective 
fit of pique that results in hectoring obser¬ 
vations about tactical ‘ stupidity’ from po¬ 
litical actors so isolated by their abstention 
from politics that criticism is dispensed in 
the fonn of middle class disdain. 

Instead, tactical alliances should be 
made with Sinn Fein in opposition to the 
attacks on nationalist rights. The first 
should be in opposition to the refusal to 
operate the governmental arrangements 
under the Good Friday agreement. It 
should include an ideological onslaught on 
unionism and imperialism in every sector 
of society that seeks to draw out anti-sec¬ 
tarian elements from within the protestant 
population and to expose the sectarian 
nature of unionist politics. The attacks on 
Sinn Fein’s and the nationalist population’s 
democratic mandate in the form of finan¬ 
cial penalties or a refusal to start up the 
governmental structures should be de¬ 
nounced as attacks on basic democratic 
rights. 

The basis for making leftwing republi¬ 
canism a poll of attraction is by starting with 
a defence of democratic rights. After all, 
that is the basis of the national question - 
an assertion of the democratic right of the 
Irish people as a whole to unity and inde¬ 
pendence. Making leftwing politics rel¬ 
evant means demonstrating that working 
class action is the best defence of the rights 
of the oppressed - in this case the rights 
of the Irish people to self-determination. 


The pipe dream of resuming ‘armed strug¬ 
gle’ in the current context is, I am assum¬ 
ing, excluded. An understanding that the 
26-county state represents a partial vic¬ 
tory as well as partial defeat of the attempt 
to free Ireland is, to some extent, also as¬ 
sumed. The achievements of part of the 
Irish people, albeit within the confines of 
bourgeois democracy and through a re¬ 
jection of ideological control by Roman 
catholic social teaching, represents a proof 
of the correctness of the demand for sepa¬ 
ration from Britain. In other words, it is not 
necessary to go back to the drawing 
board and reinvent the socialist or anti¬ 
imperialist wheel in Ireland. 

Such an approach as I have sketchily 
outlined has the capacity to build political 
experience and to develop a broader anti¬ 
imperialist constituency in Ireland It would 
also help to bring politics back to the 
grassroots. To embark on this path, the 
first thing that has to be recognised is that 
the politics of the Good Friday agreement 
can stabilise partition only if the agreement 
itself is neutered. The agreement is a gain 
for the anti-imperialist struggle. Political 
action can sustain it and can help expose 
contradictions inherent in British mle in the 
Six Counties. Political action is what is 
missing. 

Criticism can only go so far. In the end 
it becomes addictive and corrosive, when 
not combined with the test of political ac¬ 
tion* 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


House of corruption 


L ast week, the Saudi regime and im¬ 
perialism were in a bit of a panic 
when the permanently ailing king 
Fahd, now in his early 80s, was rushed 
to hospital complaining of breathing 
problems. This has been a common pat¬ 
tern since 1996 when Fahd suffered a 
stroke, and ever since then crown prince 
Abdullah has been the de facto ruler of 
Saudi Arabia. News of Fahd’s latest bout 
of ill-health sent the value of Saudi stocks 
tumbling by 5%. 

Flowever, according to official Saudi tel¬ 
evision, the king is now recovering again 
Of course, this could be just propaganda 
to disguise the true state of Fahd’s con¬ 
dition - after all, we all remember how long 
it took the Soviet authorities to admit that 
Leonid Brezhnev was dead. 

Saudi Arabia stands as a living indict¬ 
ment of United States foreign policy. Re¬ 
call the inauguration speech of George 
W Bush in January. The re-elected presi¬ 
dent solemnly declared that the central 
mission of the US was “ending tyranny 
in our world” and lighting the “untamed 
fire” of freedom “in the minds of men” - 
a fire, Bush hyperbolically added, that 
“burns those who fight its progress” 
and which “one day” will “reach the 
darkest comers of our world”. 

Flere is US imperialism’s big lie - that 
its non-stop, rolling ‘war against terror¬ 
ism’ is a global crusade for democracy. 
Of course, such a claim is staggeringly 
hypocritical, and nowhere can this be 
clearer than when we look at Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. By any reasonable standards, the 
monarchist tyranny of Saudi Arabia sits 
rather oddly with a ‘war on terrorism’ that 
comes wrapped in ‘democratic’ ideologi¬ 
cal packaging. 

If anything, Saudi Arabia has to rank 
as one of the “darkest comers of our 
world”. Indeed, you could easily call it 
one of the of the most grotesque socie¬ 
ties on earth. 

Strict sharia law - enforced by totali¬ 
tarian means - is imposed on the masses 
by an extended royal family clique who 
are notorious for their preference for 
whisky, casinos and expensive prosti¬ 
tutes over the Koranic strictures on 
prayer, alms and fasting. Gross inequal¬ 
ity characterises the country. Princes 
build ever more extravagant and ob¬ 
scene palaces - from income generated 
by the oil industry - while the real work 
is done by foreigners. And at least half 
the country’s sparse population con¬ 
sists of foreigners - not only the well paid 
Americans and British ex-pats, but a 
mass of Indians, Pakistanis, Palestinians, 
Filipinos, etc, who are treated little bet¬ 
ter than slaves and do all the menial work. 
They are simultaneously economically 
vital to the regime and a potential source 
of unrest. Women are, of course, second 
class subjects and suffer all manner of 
humiliating restrictions and punish¬ 
ments. 

Hardly surprisingly, within the coun¬ 
try - and elsewhere in the islamic world - 
the Saudi royal family and its corrupt 
state apparatus is widely loathed and it 
is not for nothing that the increasingly 
isolated monarchical regime lives in 
mortal fear of revolution. Tellingly, the 
quite justifiably paranoid royal family 
does not even trust its own officer caste, 
with only those closely related to it by 
birth and marriage being permitted to fly 
armed aircraft - otherwise there might 
well be smouldering royal palaces and 
governmental buildings. In other words, 
the Saudi royal family is only too aware 
that even the smallest spark could ignite 
an “untamed fire” that could sweep them 
and their fortunes away - with maybe no 
time for a quick exit and a luxurious life 
of exile in Paris or Monaco. 

That is why there was such scare over 
the health of king Fahd. Revolutions be¬ 
gin above. And Saudi Arabia is excep¬ 



tionally unstable. Even a minor argument 
that pitted members of the ruling family 
against each other has the danger of 
spiralling out of control. However, what 
begins above can only be completed by 
those below. 

Besides splits in the house of Saud, 
at the moment what both the Saudi and 
US intelligence agencies particularly fear 
is discontent amongst the lower sections 
of the aristocracy and the nouveaux 
riches. Accordingly, there is a ban on 
political parties and absolute control of 
the media - no formal or organised op¬ 
position to the royal family is allowed. 

Groups or even individuals that urge 
the introduction of some measure of 
open expression, or accountability, are 
spied upon, intimidated, harried or sim¬ 
ply thrown into jail. Thus a Saudi court 
recently sentenced three activists, origi¬ 
nally arrested in March 2004, to jail terms 
of between six and nine years for “stir¬ 
ring up sedition and disobeying the 
ruler” - that is, outrageously, the jailed 
trio were urging the royal family to trans¬ 
form themselves into a constitutional 
monarchy and generally appealing for 
an acceleration in what purports to be a 
programme of refonns. 

These conditions breed terrorism. Sci¬ 
ons of some of Saudi Arabia’s most es¬ 
tablished families have embraced jihadi 
ideology. Most famously Osama bin 
Laden, of course. So, although a police 
state, Saudi Arabia is a powderkeg. The 
only question is, who will be the first to 
light the fuse? 

True, Saudi Arabia has just under¬ 
taken its first ever nationwide municipal 
elections. But only a small proportion of 
the population took part in this first, very 
limited, exercise in ‘controlled democracy’ 
- some 300,000 men voted. Women were 
not allowed to vote and only half of the 
council’s members were up for election, 
with the other half being directly ap¬ 
pointed by the authorities. Most of those 
who won seats had been approved by 
conservative muslim scholars. 

Naturally, all manner of flunkies and 
apologists for the Saudi regime have at¬ 
tempted to argue that these municipal 
elections show that the kingdom is tak¬ 
ing the first, faltering steps towards de¬ 
mocracy and even remind us that it took 
centuries for bourgeois democracy to 
emerge from feudal Europe - hence the 
Saudi royal family should be the object 
of patient encouragement, maybe even 
faint praise, not admonishment or scorn. 
Just be patient, wait a while, and maybe 
in a few centuries or more Saudi Arabi¬ 
ans will be enjoying a western type of 
liberal democracy. 

This Tong view’ is of course sheer 
bunkum. It is a complete fallacy to be¬ 
lieve that capitalism and democracy 
somehow naturally evolved together, in 
an incrementalist, almost ‘organic’, man¬ 
ner - though such a Whiggish view is 
virtually holy writ amongst certain 


schools of thought, not least ‘official 
communism’ and the cruder version of 
biblical Trotskyism, which foolishly ped¬ 
dles the idea that democratic tasks are 
the responsibility of the bourgeoisie and 
not the working class. 

No, in reality, all democratic reforms 
and gains - no matter how inadequate, 
partial or transitory - have had to be 
fought for in the face of bitter and deter¬ 
mined opposition from above - the bour¬ 
geois and aristocratic classes. 
Self-evidently then, only popular organi¬ 


sation, struggle and determination has 
seen the ruling class concede democratic 
reforms. 

Obviously, the Saudi royal family has 
absolutely no intention of introducing 
any measure of real or substantive de¬ 
mocracy -just perhaps a vague or ghostly 
semblance of openness in order to gain, 
or so it hopes, a slightly greater degree of 
political and moral legitimacy, both inter¬ 
nally and externally. Yet it almost goes 
without saying that the royal clique 
would immediately suspend, if not speed¬ 
ily reverse or cmsh, even these very small 
half-reforms, if it felt remotely threatened 
by them. The royal regime in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, like many others, is anfr'-democratic 
to its very core and any real, lasting, genu¬ 
inely democratic refonns will only be won 
by mass, consciously organised struggle, 
not reformist patience. 

Throughout its history, the Saudi elite 
has been 100% dependent on great- 
power sponsorship - first colonial-impe¬ 
rial Britain, then US superimperialism. 
The imperialist powers elevated the 
House of Saud to the position of power 
it currently occupies, propped it up and 
now maintains its rule against all the 
odds. (What was that about “ending tyr¬ 
anny in the world”, Mr Bush?) In return, 
the Saudis have acted as a conservative 
brake throughout the region and, cru¬ 
cially, helped to ensure an almost con¬ 
stant flow of cheap oil - the regime has 


usually acted to hold down prices. 

On top of all this, a thoroughly ob¬ 
scene ‘oil for arms’ system has devel¬ 
oped. In return for the oil, the US and 
Britain supply vast quantities of the lat¬ 
est sophisticated weaponry - battle 
tanks, surface-to-air missiles, fighter- 
bombers, warships, etc. However, at the 
end of the day, this is not for the defence 
of Saudi Arabia or even the house of 
Saud itself. There is too much hardware 
for the Saudi armed forces to use. Most 
of it simply rusts in the desert sands. 
Monstrously, the whole system, worth 
billions of dollars every year, involves the 
destruction of value on an enormous 
scale. British prime ministers and US 
presidents alike - of whatever political 
stripe - have happily connived at this co¬ 
lossal waste of wealth. 

When Fahd finally dies, it is not guar¬ 
anteed that the transition to prince 
Abdullah will be smooth. Given the re¬ 
gime’s deep unpopularity, and the total 
lack of any sort of social base in Saudi 
society, even the slightest wobble could 
send it spiralling into crisis, if not crash¬ 
ing to a well deserved death. 

Under these conditions, it is vital that 
democratic and secularist roots are plant¬ 
ed in Saudi Arabia and the Middle East 
as a whole, if we are to avoid the pros¬ 
pect of fundamentalist or Talibanite 
counterrevolution • 

Eddie Ford 


Globalise Resistance 

Stopping the hijack 


T he key theme that ran through 
the May 28 Globalise Resist¬ 
ance conference was the no¬ 
tion that the Blair government must 
be prevented from ‘hijacking’ the July 
2 Make Poverty History demonstra¬ 
tion in Edinburgh. 

The conference, which was well at¬ 
tended by over 100 people (mostly 
Socialist Workers Party comrades, of 
course), had some good speakers. 
Amongst these were Richard Gott, 
speaking on Chavez and Venezuela; 
Patrick Bond and Sue Branford on ‘A 
third way for the global south?’; and 
Alex Callinicos and Sami Ramadani on 
‘Is the US winning in the Middle 
East?’ There were a number of work¬ 
shops and the closing plenary, ‘To 
Gleneagles!’, was led off by Chris 
Nineham (SWP), Billy Hayes, Emily 
Madamombe and Martin Drewery. 

In the opening plenary, ‘An alterna¬ 
tive commission for Africa’ (opened by 
Patrick Bond, Jan Burgess and Charles 
Abugre of Christian Aid), it became 
very clear that, in the words of Abugre, 
aid had become “an instrument of con¬ 
trol”. It had become “the problem ... 
Aid in its current form means over¬ 
whelming debt.” Similarly, Eric 
Toussaint said: “Aid is a political in¬ 
strument to dominate and exploit a de¬ 
veloping country because it produces 
debt.” Patrick Bond in the latest Social¬ 
ist Review states: “Donor aid to Africa 
dropped 40% in real terms during the 
1990s, in the wake of the west’s cold 
war victory. Most such aid is siphoned 
off beforehand by bureaucracies and 
home-country corporations, or is used 
for ideological purposes instead of 
meeting genuine popular needs” ( So¬ 
cialist Review June). 

People at the conference held dif¬ 
fering views on whether or not aid 
should be promoted. For example, 


Charles Abugre, the charity official, de¬ 
clared: “We should not promote more 
aid.” But Chris Harman, the revolution¬ 
ary, felt it was silly to say we do not want 
aid money: the question is the need to 
expose how and why the money is given. 

Hannan is right about exposing how aid 
is used, but surely it is foolish to buy into 
the illusion that, in the hands of the bour¬ 
geoisie and without democracy, it can ever 
be used to fundamentally change the lives 
of the millions, or bring real benefits. As 
revolutionaries we want aid/solidarity to 
be given along class lines. In the aftermath 
of the Boxing Day tsunami, for example, 
we called for donations to be sent directly 
to trade unions and other working class 
and popular organisations. In this way 
aid/solidarity can be used to support the 
forces of democracy and not siphoned 
off by corrupt bureaucrats or used to 
strengthen existing power structures and 
relations of dependence. 

At the end of the day, revolutionar¬ 
ies seek the self-emancipation of the 
working class. Aid money needs to be 
administered by those below, for those 
below. During the miners’ Great Strike 
of 1984-85 we saw such an approach in 
practice. However, aid that is given by 
the imperialist countries with the usual 
strings attached must be rejected. 
Caroline Pearce (from Jubilee Debt 
Campaign, who spoke at one of the 
workshops), made the point that in 2004 
the IMF instructed Zambia to impose a 
wage freeze on public servants if they 
wanted to qualify for aid. As a result 
9,000 teachers lost their jobs. 

During the closing plenary, comrade 
Nineham gave a rousing speech, de¬ 
spite his attempt to link in with the es¬ 
tablishment-led Make Poverty History 
campaign. This, he said, had “touched 
a nerve in British society. People feel it 
is a scandal that 30,000 children die a 
day from poverty. They know such 


criminal behaviour is avoidable.” 
Blair and Brown showed that they 
were not serious in tackling poverty 
when they took us into the war: “This 
is an attempt by Blair to coopt the 
globalisation movement. To use the 
language of social justice and push 
‘humanity imperialism’ across the 
globe. Demonstrators that go to G8 
have a different agenda - people 
want to see a different way that 
things are organised.” 

Nineham is right to denounce this 
“humanity imperialism”, but wrong to 
imply that capitalist charity-monger- 
ing somehow stands apart from this. 
He is also right in stressing the need 
for a different way of organising. But 
what form should this take? As revo¬ 
lutionaries, whilst we recognise the 
importance of building mass move¬ 
ments against the neoliberal agenda 
of the capitalist class, we stress the 
central role that the organised work¬ 
ing class must have in leading any 
successful mass movement. How¬ 
ever, for this to happen workers need 
their own party. 

Comrade Harman correctly identi¬ 
fies the need for a Bolshevik Party as 
a necessary goal: “Socialists have to 
build an organisation that fights on 
every front if there is ever going to be 
a serious challenge to ruling class 
power ... that can’t be done with a 
party like the Labour Party of a social 
democratic sort, or, for that matter, sim¬ 
ply by an electoral coalition like Re¬ 
spect ... This is the sort of party ‘of a 
new sort’ that Lenin set out to build 
in Russia ... it remains a necessary 
goal in Britain today” ( Socialist Re¬ 
view May). 

This must be the central message 
that revolutionaries take to the G8 pro¬ 
tests in July • 

Michelle Euston 
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a , j j j George Lucas 

Attempt at srs-su 

-| -| revenge of the Sith 

mythology ~'sr 


A wise man once wrote (and I’m para¬ 
phrasing here), ‘You get Elvis fans 
and Beatles fans. You can have peo¬ 
ple who like both, but everyone prefers one 
to the other’ (alright, not that wise - it was 
Burton C Bell, vocalist with industrial-metal 
band, Fear Factory). 

It’s the same with the two giant fran¬ 
chises of science-fiction, Star wars and 
Star trek. Lots of people like both, and 
there are similarities between the two but, 
whenever geeks gather and compare them, 
battle lines are drawn over which is better. 
I prefer Star wars. I admit Star tr-ek is bet¬ 
ter written, more thought-provoking and 
more progressive, but there’s something 
about Star wars that really grabs me. 

But, just like with Elvis and the Beatles, 
of course, the world is not divided into two 
camps over this. I think it’s safe to say that 
the majority of the world’s population are 
not overly concerned one way or another 
- there are more important things in their 
lives. To a fan though, such indifference is 
baffling. I freely admit that I am always 
somewhat taken aback whenever anyone 
admits that they’re not interested in Star 
wars, or even - shock, horror - that they 
haven’t seen all the films. On an intellec¬ 
tual level I know that Star wars is not that 
important, I have never felt the need to 
dress up like one of the characters (al¬ 
though I would like a light sabre), and I only 
rarely quote lines from the films, but still, 
when I went to see the new Star wars 
movie, Episode 3: revenge of the Sith, and 
watched those opening credits scroll up 
the screen, my palms were sweaty and my 
heart was pounding. I’m sure I’m not the 
only one. Only two weeks after the film was 
released, it has already taken £286 million 
at box offices worldwide. 

With Revenge of the Sith, the epic has 
come to an end - of sorts. The first trilogy 
started in 1977 with the simply named Star 
wars (later retitled A new hope), and told 
the story of plucky rebels fighting against 
the evil Empire, led by the emperor 
Palpatine and Darth Vader. In 1999 Star 
wars creator George Lucas once again took 
us to a galaxy far, far away and to a time 
even more long ago with The phantom 
menace, the first of a trilogy of prequels 
which ends in Revenge of the Sith. The 
prequels have charted the rise and fall of 
the Jedi knight, Anakin Skywalker, who in 
this latest film embraces the dark side of 
the force and becomes Darth Vader, and 
the father to Luke and Leia, two of the he¬ 
roes of the earlier films. 

Revenge of the Sith takes up the story 
some years after the preceding Attack of the 
clones. The Republic is at war with the sepa¬ 
ratists, and the battle has spread across the 
galaxy. The Republic’s clone army, led by 
the Jedi knights, are winning, but all is not 
what it seems. The leader of the Republic, 
chancellor Palpatine, is also behind the sepa¬ 
ratist movement, and has engineered the 
war as a means to gain more power. The Jedi 
realise this too late, by which time Anakin 
has been seduced to the dark side by 
Palpatine with the promise of being able to 
save the life of his wife, Padme Amidala. The 
tragedy comes full circle with Anakin turn¬ 
ing on his fellow Jedi, including his friend 
and mentor, Obi-Wan Kenobi. 

Of course, with this being Star wars, the 
action far outweighs the dialogue. This is 
a good thing. George Lucas can tell a great 
story, but can’t write dialogue for toffee. 
The action on the other hand is wonder¬ 
ful. Lots of computer-generated battle 
scenes and lots of light-sabre duels. The 
opening sequence - an aerial battle above 



Coruscant with early versions of X-wings 
and Star Destroyers versus swarms of 
separatist droids - is just breathtaking, and 
all at a speed so fast that you can only get 
an impression of all that’s going on. This 
is where Star wars excels, in painting the 
broad strokes of an epic story against the 
backdrop of a rich, fantasy world. 

With Rex’enge of the Sith basically being 
the tragedy of the series, it is also a lot darker 
and more melodramatic than the other films, 
with massacres, betrayals and recrimina¬ 
tions, and, with the backdrop being a galac¬ 
tic war, there is a lot of heavily sanitised 
violence on screen. The war is portrayed as 
being a tragedy, but only in so far as it af¬ 
fects the lives of the central characters. Cer¬ 
tainly, it never feels like a war film, perhaps 
because most of the combatants are thor¬ 
oughly dehumanised by virtue of their be¬ 
ing, for the most part, clones or droids. 

Something that will appeal to fans of the 
series are the ways in which Revenge of the 
Sith connects to the earlier films. We see 
cameos by characters who appear later on 
in the series like Chewbacca, Grand Moff 
Tarkin and Wedge Antilles; Padme wears 
her hair in buns like Leia; and, best of all, 
we see Anakin’s transformation into Darth 
Vader, complete with eerie breathing. We 
also see the death of the Republic and the 
birth of the Empire. In the earlier films, the 
rebels talk glowingly about the Republic. I 
had always assumed that the Empire had 
overthrown the Republic. Not so! Revenge 
of the Sith reveals that the Republic be¬ 
comes the Empire, and, what is more, the 
Republican senate votes to give absolute 
power to Palpatine. 

As she watches aghast, Padme comments 
that they are seeing the death of democracy, 
and it is accompanied by rapturous applause. 
Despite denials from George Lucas, some 
have chosen to read real-world parallels into 
this. Certainly there are plenty of shades of 
grey to enjoy in Revenge of the Sith. It does 
raise interesting questions about the wisdom 
of putting your faith in leaders. The division 
between good and evil is not as clear-cut as 
in previous films. Even the hitherto squeaky- 
clean Jedi are shown to be flawed. They are 
arrogant and see themselves as the self-ap¬ 
pointed guardians of the Republic. 

Doubtless, there will be some who read this 
and just think Star wars all sounds a bit silly. 
Fair enough. It’s safe to say that the film is 
not for you. The target audience of the film is 
pretty much what you would expect; pre-teen 
children, and 20- and 30-somethings fans of 
the first trilogy. It is a bit of a tightrope aflfeir 


to try and appeal to a new generation of Star 
wars fans, while still satisfying existing fens. 
The prequels have come in for quite a bit of 
criticism from those who felt they didn’t 
match up to the originals - in the sit-com 
Spaced Tim, a die-hard Star wars fan, de¬ 
scribes The phantom menace as a “jumped- 
up firework display of a toy advert”. He is not 
alone, and there has been a bit of a backlash 
in certain circles criticising George Lucas for 
shameless profiteering and dumbing down. 
To my mind though, it is an unfair criticism in 
so far as that same accusation can be made 
about the original films, and that does not 
stop me loving them. The difference is all to 
do with nostalgia. 

Still the franchise has made an obscene 
amount of money. Figures so big, I can’t 
get my head around them. Prior to Revenge 
of the Sith, the films had made £3.1 billion, 
while the merchandising has made £4.9 
billion. That’s books, action figures, rep¬ 
lica light sabres, computer games, board 
games, posters, clothes, Star wars Lego ... 
You name it - you can get it with a Star wars 
logo. And Revenge of the Sith is not go¬ 
ing to be the end of it. George Lucas has 
already announced that there will be a TV 
series focusing on minor characters from 
the films and a CGI animated series about 
the Clone wars, and yet another version 
of all the films, this time in 3D, released one 
a year from 2007 to 2013. 

It’s perfectly warranted to criticise the 
Star wars franchise for the brazen way in 
which it has targeted small children as con¬ 
sumers. You could even say that the films 
exist purely to sell the merchandise. But 
that’s capitalism for you. In a communist 
society, culture will be produced for its own 
merit, free from the malign constraints of 
the ‘need’ for profit. In the meantime, sadly 
money is always going to get in the way 
somewhere along the line. Sure, Star wars 
is a money-making juggernaut, but that 
does not stop it from being enjoyable. 

And ‘enjoyable’ is the right word to use. 
Unlike a lot of good science fiction, Star wars 
is not intellectually challenging. It speaks to 
your heart, not your head. It is more like a 
roller-coaster - you sit back and enjoy the 
ride. Perhaps that is because it is not really 
science fiction. Sci-fi is usually about what- 
could-be-but-isn’t-yet. Star wars has some 
of the superficial trappings of science fiction 
- space ships, alien races and robots - but that 
is as far as it goes. It is a story about larger- 
than-life heroes and villains, magical powers, 
internal and external conflicts. It has more in 
common with fantasy, or cowboys and Indi¬ 
ans, or mythology. 

The mythology analogy is an interesting 
one. George Lucas himself has, somewhat 
egotistically, claimed that the series has 
been a deliberate attempt to create a mythol¬ 
ogy “for our times”. Lucas drew his inspi¬ 
ration from a plethora of sources, including 
Akira Kurosowa’s films ( Seven Samurai), 
space operas like Flash Gordon, but also 
Joseph Campbell’s mythological meta-text, 
The hero with a thousand faces, which 
analyses myths from a variety of cultures 
and argues that there are universal arche¬ 
types of characters and plots. The result is 
an attempt at a mythology that is conscious 
of its own status as myth. Whether that 
makes Star wars a post-modem mythology 
or the mythological equivalent of painting 
by numbers is open to debate. 

I’m not sure. What I do know is that Re¬ 
venge of the Sith is a hell of a lot of fun, 
and a fitting conclusion to the Star wars 
epic. Now I’m off to make ‘vroom vroom’ 
noises with an imaginary light sabre ... • 

Jem Jones 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

q The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content, 
i We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Establishment 
rocked in 
referenda 



Build on French success 



Jean-Pierre Raffarin: going, going, gone 


T he ‘ no ’ votes in two of the founding 
states of the European Union have 
thrown the EU establishment into 
crisis. While in France the ‘no’victory was 
clear-cut (and, what is more, succeeded 
in forcing the resignation of prime minister 
Jean-Pierre Raffarin), in the Netherlands 
the margin was even bigger, but there is no 
doubt that it is the fonner country where 
more opportunities have been opened up 
for the working class. 

The reason for this is that Dutch oppo¬ 
sition to the constitution has, for the most 
part, been based on the sort of nationalist 
hostility to the European Union bureauc¬ 
racy that is dominant in Britain - the EU 
being blamed by the chauvinist right for 
preventing the Netherlands exercising full 
control over the number of migrants it 
takes and for demanding too much in 
terms of the Dutch contribution to the EU 
budget. 

The French victory was of a totally dif¬ 
ferent order - while the extreme right also 
opposed the constitution, the ‘no’ cam¬ 
paign was overwhelmingly led by organi¬ 
sations centred on the working class. As 
The Daily Telegraph notes, “The left wing 
flavour of France’s revolt could prove a 
major headache for business, bringing 
free-market refonn to a halt and forcing 
Brussels to adopt a more protectionist, 
‘Gallic’ stance in economic policy” (May 
31). 

Of course, the Telegraph is putting its 
own slant on things - opposition to the 
neoliberal agenda of privatisation is not, in 
itself, “protectionist” (although that term 
might be used in relation to some of the 
Parti Communiste Franpaise’s pronounce¬ 
ments), and it is certainly not peculiarly 
“Gallic”. Workers everywhere are com¬ 
ing under attack from the privatising assault 
and are resisting the drive to sideline their 
trade unions and weaken their fighting 
capacity - aims which are at the heart of 
neoliberal thinking. 

Understandably, however, French 
mainstream politicians tended to express 
their disappointment and frustration in 
terms of the ‘national interest’ and that of 
Europe’. Defence minister Michele Alliot- 
Marie said: “This is a defeat for Europe 
and also a defeat for France”, while 
Emest-Antoine Seillere, president of 
Medef (the French equivalent of the Con¬ 
federation ofBritish Industry), added: ‘ The 
result weakens France and Europe and 
damages its image throughout the world.” 

What has certainly suffered damage is 
the idea of a neoliberal Europe that is en¬ 
shrined in the constitutional treaty. For 
example, the future of the pro-privatisa¬ 
tion ‘Bolkenstein directive’ now looks 
uncertain. The mainly state-owned serv¬ 
ice sector accounts for around 7 0% of the 
EU gross domestic product, but president 
Jacques Chirac and his new prime minis¬ 
ter, Dominique de Villepin, will now be 
under such domestic pressure that they 
may hold off implementing the directive. 

Chirac’s administration has also been 
under a good deal of pressure from Brus¬ 
sels to push ahead with a full-scale pro¬ 
gramme of privatisation. But plans to float 
Areva, the nuclear engineering company, 
have already been postponed and it looks 
like moves to privatise the gas and elec¬ 
tricity monopolies, due to begin later this 
year, could now go the same way. 

When Britain takes over the EU presi¬ 
dency on July 1, there will undoubtedly be 
fierce battles, with Tony Blair continuing 


to insist on “economic reform”. The con¬ 
stitution, in its current fonn at least, may 
well be a dead duck, but Blair is adamant 
that it is not the end of the road. Of course 
he will be relieved that he no longer need 
hold a referendum that he would be almost 
certain to lose, but he claims there are 
“more profound” issues at stake: ie, “the 
future of the European economy and how 
we deal with the modem questions of 
globalisation and ensure that the European 
economy is strong and is prosperous in the 
face of those challenges”. In other words, 
he will insist on ‘ ‘greater economic liber¬ 
alisation’ ’ in opposition to Chirac, who will 
now be under increasing pressure to de- 
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liver a constitutional arrangement which 
highlights a ‘social Europe’. 

Only nine out of the 25 member-states 
have ratified the constitution, but now two 
have declined to do so, which means that 
for practical purposes the constitutional 
treaty cannot come into force as things 
stand, even if the remaining 14 agree. Of 


course, many measures deemed essential 
can in any case be pushed through on an 
intergovernmental basis, but the French 
rebuff in particular has undoubtedly thrown 
a huge spanner in the EU neoliberal 
works. First attempts to resolve the crisis 
will be made at the heads of government 
summit on June 16. 

In Franee it is not only the right that has 
suffered humiliation. The standing of So¬ 
cialist Party leader Franqois Hollande, 
who was a ‘yes’ enthusiast, has also been 
undermined. His number two, former 
prime minister Laurent Fabius, like many 
lesser known members, broke party dis¬ 
cipline following an internal 6040 vote to 
back the ‘yes’ campaign and was a cen¬ 
tral figure in favour of a ‘no’. 

The SP left wing will now be strength¬ 
ened by the mood of buoyant confidence 
that has affected most of the working class 
movement in France. The main groups that 
took part in the left campaign for a ‘no’ 
together with trade unions and a number 
of smaller organisations - the PCF, Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire, Attac - all 
issued statements proposing ways of tak¬ 
ing forward the victory. 

The LCR called for the unity of “the 
numerous forces that defend the perspec¬ 
tive of a social, democratic, ecologist and 
feminist Europe: a Europe that would har¬ 
monise social and democratic rights up¬ 
wards; that would tax profits and big 
business; that would impose a radically 
different redistribution of wealth for the 
benefit of the majority; that would guar¬ 
antee the right of free abortion and con¬ 
traception over all its territory; a Europe 
without WMD and nuclear weapons, con¬ 
scious of the need to preserve the great 
ecological balance; a Europe of peace, 
cooperation and solidarity between peo¬ 
ples which would turn its back on Nato 
and the militarisation promised in the 
treaty” (May 29). 

While, apart from abortion and contra¬ 
ception, this is rather short on detailed 
demands, and thus has the appearance of 
a left wish list, the positive sentiment for a 
Europe in the interests of the working class, 
not capital, is unmistakable. 

When it comes to France itself, the LCR 
calls for Chirac to be forced out along with 
Raffarin. “As for the national assembly, it 


was almost 90% in favour of ratification. 
It no longer has any legitimacy.” The unity 
achieved during the campaign must not be 
wasted. Local assemblies of all the left 
forces involved should be set up “to or¬ 
ganise, in conjunction with the European 
Social Forum, an initiative which would 
really pennit the peoples to debate the kind 
of Europe we want.” 

Surprisingly perhaps, PCF general sec¬ 
retary Marie-George Buffet, echoed the 
LCR’s call for local assemblies in a state¬ 
ment issued on behalf of her party. How¬ 
ever, she simultaneously demanded: “The 
French parliament must reconvene before 
the European council of mid-June’ ’ (state¬ 
ment, May 29). While for the LCR there 
was a hint of forming alternative centres of 
power, the PCF aim, as always, is for 
mass mobilisation in order to put pressure 
on the establishment, not to pose a totally 
different order: “F ranee must ask for the 
renegotiation of the treaty and demand the 
immediate abandonment of Brussels’ 
neoliberal plans ... Let us aim to build a 
force so powerful that it will dictate the 
direction of the treaty’s renegotiation.” 

Evoking “the great moments of the 
popular front and May 68”, comrade 
Buffet invites “with all my heart... those 
of the left who voted ‘yes ’ to take part with 
us in the exalting adventure of building 


another Europe, and a genuine left alter¬ 
native in our country.” 

The ultra-economistic Lutte Ouvriere 
was not quite sure how to react. While its 
chief spokesperson, Arlette Laguiller, de¬ 
scribed the victory for which it had cam¬ 
paigned (although not in conjunction with 
the rest of the left) as “only right”, she in¬ 
sisted: ‘ ‘The ‘ no ’ has not changed much... 
Sackings and closures will continue in ac¬ 
cordance with the needs of the market and 
capital... Unemployment will continue to 
grow ... It will not halt the making of 
profit” (statement, May 29). 

But then, as an afterthought, she adds: 
“Unless ... this ‘no’victory, this rejection 
of the constitution, gives hope to the 
masses and the means to go onto the of¬ 
fensive against the bosses.” Yes, comrade, 
that was the idea. 

C learly, for the moment at least, even LO 
has been infected by the near euphoric 
mood of the left. The question is, can this 
mood be translated into something more 
concrete? The ruling class project for a 
Europe of capital has been set back. But 
to make the vision of an alternative Europe, 
forged from below, a reality, we need a form 
oforganisation that none of the main French 
groups dare mention: a Communist Party 
of the European Union • 
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